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CHAPTER I. 

Snow had fallen deeply one night short- 
ly after Christmas. Janet stood looking 
out of the window after breakfast. The 
white covering hung over every object. 

^^ How purely white everything looks,'^ 
said Janet. ^^ When I was a child I used 
to think that the snow was like the icing 
on the top of a wedding-cake." 

" What an extremely unpoetical idea ! 
I thought your childish imaginings were 
much more sublime than about something 
to eat." 

^^They were sometimes extremely vi- 
sionary — I don't think they were sublime ; 
and don't you know that there is but a 
VOL. ni. 1 
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pest between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous ? " 

" It's bitterly cold." Mrs Darrel drew 
near the fire, and put on more wood. 

" The dog does not seem to find it cold ; 
he has just rolled in the snow, and is shak- 
ing himself; he looks like a bear," said 
Janet. 

"Which dog? Faust?" 
" Yes." 

" Poor old fellow, he likes the cold. 
We'll take him out presently." 

" Edward, are you going out to-day ? " 
asked Mrs Darrel. 

" Yes, mother. Are not you ? It is cold, 
but the air is very still." 

" I shall be engaged this morning with 
one or two people who want to see me; 
liien I want to see those new people who 
have come into the cottage in the lane ; I 
hear they are badly oflF. You had better go 
out while the sun shines ; Stephen can 
drive you." 

"Why should not Janet drive me in 
the little pony-carriage? Can you drive, 
Janet?" 
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"I don't know. I have never tried 
«ince I was very little," 

"Fm Bure you can; and the pony is 
very quiet. We'll order it to be ready in 
half an hour." 

" Oh ! Mr Darrel ; but suppose I should 
upset you I " 

" I don't think you can upset the little 
pony-carriage ; and as to the pony, he has 
never been known to run away, he is of a 
meditative turn of mind, and very much 
prefers standing still." 

Mrs Darrel looked up. She could see as 
far ahead as most people ; but where her 
son was concerned she could not bear to 
say nay to any arrangement which afford- 
ed him even a temporary pleasure. She 
liked Janet, and understood the young girl's 
<5haracter tolerably well. She was perfectly 
certain that Janet would not manoeuvre to 
become Mrs Darrel. She felt pretty sure 
also that thc^e was little danger of Janet's 
becoming involved in an attachment, which 
Mrs Darrel herself would be the first to 
check. To do Mrs Darrel justice, however 
much she might idolize her son, she would 
not on his account have risked Janet's 
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peace of mind. Some people called her a 
proud, stem woman ; towards some she had 
a haughty manner, but she had a kind, ge- 
nerous heart. Strange that the thought 
never occurred to her that her son's happi- 
ness might be endangered. 

Janet came into the room with her bon- 
net on. 

" My dear, are you wrapped up warm- 
ly? You will find driving colder than 
walking. Those gloves are not nearly 
warm enough." 

"They are woollen and thick, Mrs 
Darrel." 

" Not nearly warm enough for driving 
in on such a day as this ; there has been 
an intense fipost during the night. Ring 
the bell. You shall have a pair of mine." 

The servant came. 

" Tell Harris to bring a pair of my 
driving-gloves, warm ones." 

Harris came with a pair of leather 
gloves with fur on the backs. 

" There, Janet ! now I think you may 
venture; but tuck your veil inside your 
bonnet-strings, and keep it down tight." 

Stephen put his master into the 
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little carriage, and gave Janet the reins 
and whip. 

** Give the pony his head, Miss, don't 
hold him up so tight." 

" Which way shall we go ? " said Janet. 

" Through the lanes and across the com- 
mon," said Mr Barrel. 

The pony trotted on briskly, and Faust 
ran by the side. 

" Should we have time to go as far as 
Derwent, and get those books that Mrs 
Barrel wanted, before it gets veiy cold ? " 
asked Janet. 

"What time is it now?" 

" Twelve. I think the church clock 
struck a few minutes ago." 

" It is seven miles to Berwent, and the 
pony will be more than an hour going. 
Yes, we shall have plenty of time. Make 
him go on faster." 

Janet touched him with the whip. 

" Now tell me what you see," said Mr 
Barrel. 

" We're passing a cottage ; your nurse's 
cottage I think it is ; there are some most 
wonderfiil icicles hanging from the eaves, 
they must be more than a foot long, and 
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they look like daggers of crystal, and are 
showing all the prismatic colours in the 
sun-light*" 

"Well?" 

" Well, coming down the hill there is^ 
a woman in a red shawl or cloak, and a 
donkey with panniers. Faust is going up 
to the donkey ; from the way he is sniffing 
about there must be something to eat in 
the panniers. The woman is frightened. 
Call Faust away, Mr Darrel." 

Mr Barrel whistled to the dog, who re- 
turned to his master, and the woman stood 
curtseying, and saying that " She were al- 
ways terrible afeard of dogs." 

" We must be near the gate just before 
we come to the common." 

" We are, and some children are run- 
ning to open it." 

" How many ? " 

" Three-" 

The gate was opened, and Mr Darrel 
threw out some half-pence. 

" What children are they ? " 

" A little rosy boy and girl, and a tiny 
child with them." 
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Mr Darrel was silent for a little time 
then he said, — 

" Janet, I wonder whether I have any 
real idea of what colour is ? I only com. 
pare it to sound. Do you, who can see, 
ever find any afiinity between colour and 
sound?" 

" I dare say every one has certain asso^ 
ciations with certain colours, I don't know 
that it amounts to thinking of an affinity ^ 
but that may be in my case because I have 
not thought much about it." 

" Now I will tell you some of my fan- 
cyings; tell me whether you think they 
have conveyed any notion of colour. Red, 
for instance ; I fancy it must be something 
very intense and powerful, and positive, like 
the sound of a trumpet. I always connect 
red with the sound of a trumpet, and with 
no other instrument. I have another like'- 
ness for it, a perfect fifth. Now, Janet ? " 

^^ Red is like the sound of a trumpet, 
but I had never thought of it before." 

" It must be a glorious colour." 

" It w a glorious colour. But you can't 
use much of it." 
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"Why not?" 

" Would you like a concert of nothing 
but trumpets ? '^ 

" Then there is pink, and cherry-colour, 
and crimson, and scarlet, and maroon, 
what are they ? The diminuendo and cres- 
cendo of red? They are not distinct 
colours, are they ? " 

" No, not different colours; pink, cherry- 
colour, crimson, and maroon are the dimin- 
uendo and crescendo of each other ; I don't 
think scarlet is, it seems to me different." 

" How ? Which is the soimd of the 
trumpet ? " 

" Scarlet." 

'^ And crimson?" 

" Not so grand as scarlet ; perhaps 
more like the sound of a bugle." 

" Janet, you are understanding me, and 
are making me understand what I wish." 

" Blue, — ^what do you fancy blue is 
like?" 

" A minor third, or the sound of a 
flute." 

Janet remained silent. 

" Why don't you speak ? Isn't that at 
all like blue?" 
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" I was thinking, you know, that all 
these likenesses are new to me.'^ 

" I always associate blue with some- 
thing sweet, touching, perhaps, but weak." 

" Certainly a flute may be that. I don't 
like people who play the flute." 

"Why?" 

" I always think of mild young men 
petted by mammas and maiden aunts, and 
beguiling the time in long evenings with 
little doleful airs on a flute." 

" That's the self-same idea, weakness." 

" Then your other simile, the minor 
third." 

" Rather sad— " 

" Wrong, wrong, blue is the loveliest, 
brightest, most ethereal, most heavenly 
colour." 

^* We don't understand each other about 
blue as well as we did about red, do 
we?" 

" Not quite ; I see the analogy to the 
flute, but not to the minor third." 

" We'll talk it over again some day." 

" Then there's yellow — ^what is yellow 
like?" 

" Oh I I can almost feel yellow. It is 
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sunshine and warmth, and light and 
heat ; I don't think I know any musical in*" 
strument to which I can liken it. It feels 
to me more like a quality of tone than 
anything else, except that I always connect 
it with a major third/' 

" It's all right abo.ut light, and heat, 
and sunshine; but I don't see why you 
should think of a major third." 

" Perhaps I can't explain intelligibly, 
never having seen it ; but I fancy it must 
be a very important colour, but not so 
grand or powerful as red ; is that right ? " 

" Yes, I think it is." 

" Well, then, I fancy it must hold much 
the same position as a major third does in 
harmony ? " 

" What do you think white is like ? " 

" White and black are not colours, are 
they?" 

" No, I suppose not, but we need not 
be so very correct ; it is quite as likely that 
you should have some idea of your own 
about white and black as about real colours ; 
they are colours to you." 

" White is like unisons on the key-note." 

V Yes,— now black?" 
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He was silent a moment. 

'^ If I had ever seen, I should Bay 
black must be like blindness, nothing dis^ 
cemible but by sound or touch." 

" Oh 1 Mr Darrel, forgive me." 

" Forgive you, Janet ; what for ? I 
began the conversation; you could not 
foresee whither it would lead. But I was 
thinking how terrible blindness must be to 
those who have ever seen ! " 

Janet remained silent. 

" To me it is merely that I am con- 
scious that others possess a sense which I 
have not. Did you ever try to conceive 
another sense, what it might be like^ 
Janet?" 

" Yes, but I never coidd." 

" Now you may pity your blind friend 
less." 

^' That must be Derwent," said Janet. 
" How quickly we must have come ! " 

" Do you often go to Derwent ? " 

" No, I was never there but when I 
went to the concert with Mrs Piatt and 
met you and Mrs Darrel." 

They got the books for Mrs Darrel^ 
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and turned homewards; the winter's sun 
was getting low as they approached Eck- 
ington. 

" Don't you smell wood smoke ? The 
women are making up their fires to get 
their husbands' suppers." 

" I like it ; there it is, curling up above 
those dark firs." 

They drove on a little farther. There 
was the sound of children's voices. 

" Now tell me what you see." 

" There is a thatched cottage, the door 
is open, and I can see in ; there is a fire 
blazing on the hearth, gleaming out through 
windows and door, and lighting up the in- 
side of the room. There is a great kettle 
hanging over the fire, and the children are 
sitting round. There! the mother has 
come ; now she is looking into the kettle. 
What a powerful picture it would make ; 
the dimness outside, the glowing light in 
the room, the little dusky figures against 
the fire-light, and the light thrown, as it is, 
on the little girl with the baby on her lap, 
sitting in the chimney-comer I It looks so 
comfortable ; one's beau-ideal of an English 
cottage home." 
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^^ I have no doubt but that it does ; the 
half-light must favour the illusion; it 
resembles the ^ good old times' we 
were talking of the other day with Mr 
Selwyn." 

They drove on without speaking for 
some time. 

" Do you remember the day we first 
met in Eckington church ? " 

" Yes, I was just thinking of it. I was 
waiting for Tom, and I wandered on by 
myself, and found the door of the church 
open, and I stood looking and wondering 
at the colours thrown by the sun on the 
pavement from the east window. I don't 
think that I ever saw anything so beau- 
tiful." 

" Because you were a child." 

" And I don't think that I ever enjoyed 
any music so much." 

" A proof that what I said was true. 
I myself have improved since then, and 
you have heard music better than mine. 
But you were a child, and had heard none 
before. It is the first sip of the cup of 
pleasure which is the sweetest ; perhaps the 
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^rst soirow which is the most bitter. Is 
it not so, Janet P," 

But Janet did not answer. They were 
near home, and the rest of the way they 
drove on in silence. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A LETTEB for Janet from Mr Piatt ; it 
<5ame the morning after her drive to Der- 
went with Mr Darrel. 

" Mr Piatt thinks that I shall forget 
that my holiday is drawing to a close," 
said Janet. ^^ He reminds me that his school 
opens on Monday." 

" Don't you think he would give you a 
few days longer ? I'll write and ask him," 
said Mrs Darrel. 

" No, Mrs Darrel, thank you, I should 
not like to ask it." 

" Why not ? The rest will do you 
^ood. It won't put Mr Piatt to any incon- 
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venience. Let him give the children an 
extra week's holiday." 

* ^ No, thank you ; Fm very much obliged 
to you for wishing me to stay, and for 
having invited me at all. I've enjoyed 
being here very much ; but I must go on 
Monday." 

It was such a bright, honest face which 
looked up at Mrs Barrel; she could not 
bear to think, of her returning to her life 
of toil. 

" Janet, I shall write to Mr Piatt ; 
there is no reason why you should not stay 
another week ; a month is not too long a 
holiday to give you. Mr Piatt may think 
himself fortunate to get such a governess." 

" No, Mrs Barrel, please don't write to 
him." 

" Why not ? You must give me some 
Valid reason why I should not." 

Janet hesitated a moment. 

" I don't know whether you'll under- 
stand me, because you have never been so 
circumstanced. When I asked Mr Piatt to 
let me be his school-mistress he said that 
it was not a situation for a lady, and that I 
should soon tire of it ; but I was very glad 
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to take it ; I was not sufficiently educated 
/ to take a good situation then, though I 
hope I shall be some day. If you were to 
write, I know that Mr Piatt would not 
refuse to grant me the extra holiday ; but 
• I would rather not ask it. As long as I 
am the mistress of his school I wish to 
abide by the usual regulations, and not to 
seek favours because I happen to have been 
bom to a different position. That would 
not be fair. I take Mr Piatt's situation for 
my own convenience ; my antecedents are 
nothing to him. As long as I take his 
salary I am his school-mistress, nothing 
more ; I don't want to trade on my ante^ 
cedents." 

There wa^s some justice, and an immense 
deal of pride, in what Janet said. It was 
so precisely what Mrs Dagrel would herself 
have felt and done imder the circum- 
stances, that she became increasingly inter- 
ested in the young girl. 

" I dare say it is very incomprehensi- 
ble to you, Mrs Barrel, and you may think 
me very foolish ; perhaps, too, you think 
that I am making a smell matter of ridicu- 
lous importance, and that it cannot be of 

VOL. m. 2 
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much consequence whether I go on Mon- 
day or stay a week longer." 

Mrs Barrel was resolved to make another 
attempt to keep Janet ; she was so much 
improved, and the weary, harassed look 
had left her face ; a little longer rest would 
be good for her. 

" I quite understand you, Janet, perhaps 
I should do the same myself. . You and I 
have many feelings in common." 

Janet looked pleased. 

** But, Janet, you are worth more to Mr 
Piatt than a common school-mistress; there- 
fore, it is no favour if he grants you a little 
longer holiday ; it is only the just pay due 
to your services." 

" But, Mrs Darrel, a common school- 
mistress is all that he requires; it is all 
that is necessary for the Stoke children. If 
I am something diflferent, yet choose to take 
the situation which he has to offer, that is 
my look to ; I must not expect him to pay 
for that which he does not want. That's 
what makes people afraid to employ poor 
ladies ; people think that they shall be 
expected to let them off something, and to 
grant all manner of favours, which are very 
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inconvenient, in consideration of ^ has 
beens.' " 

All this time Mr Darrel had been si- 
lently going on with his breakfast. He 
had turned from his mother to Janet, and 
from Janet to his mother, as each spoke, 
following their voices ; but he had said 
nothing. There was a shadow on his face ; 
he was generally cheerful, but the bright 
look was quite gone. 

" Edward, have you nothing to say ? " 
asked Mrs Darrel. 

"About what?" 

" About Janet's going." 

" She has decided for herself." 

He rose, felt his way to the fire, and sat 
down, leaning his head against the chimney- 
piece. 

Mrs Darrel looked inquiringly at her 
son. A servant came in to say that one 
of the people whom she had appointed to 
«ee had come. Mrs Darrel looked at her 
watch ; it was ten o'clock ; she never kept 
any one waiting a minute after the appoint- 
ed time ; so she left the room. 

Mr Darrel remained seated by the fire, 
with his head resting against the chimney- 
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piece. Janet want^ to ask him about 
some music, but she felt that she could 
not, though she did not .know why. He 
did not speak to her, and something pre- 
vented her speaking to him. She re- 
mained for a few minutes, watching the 
man clearing the snow from the path, then 
she went to her own room and wrote a note 
to Mr Piatt, telling him that she would re- 
turn on Monday. She put on her bonnet ; 
she would post the letter herself, and have 
a walk that bright morning. Then she 
recollected that Mrs Darrel had spoken of 
being engaged all the morning ; she thought 
that perhaps she ought not to have gone 
out alone ; Mr Darrel might like a com- 
panion in his drive* She went to the post? 
office, and then turned back instead of 
walking fiirther. 

When Mrs Darrel returned to the breaks 
fast-room some two hours after she had left 
it, she found her son still sitting by the 
fire as before. 

"Edwaxd!" 

He did not answer. 

" Are you not going out ? " 

" I don't know." 
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*^ Where is Janet?" 

" Gone out." 

^^ Why did not you go for a drive, and 
take her?" 

^^ Why not ? I scarcely know myself." 

" I don't think she can he gone out." 

" I heard her go to her own room ; she 
has been writing to Mr Piatt, I know ; then 
I heard her cross the hall and go out. 
Don't you think I know her step ? There 
«he is." 

There were footsteps in the hall ; in a 
moment Janet appeared, fresh and glow- 
ing from her walk. 

" Where have you been?" asked Mrs 
Barrel. 

" To the post-office." 

" You need not have gone yourself; we 
have always letters to send." 

" I was intending to have a walk, and 
then I thought — ^" and Janet stopped short 
in the middle of her sentence. 

Mr Barrel finished it for her. *^You 
thought that I should want a drive, and 
remembered that my mother spoke of hav- 
ing some engagements this morning, and 
so you came back to see whether you 
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could not use your eyes to amuse the blind 
man." 

" I did come to see whether you wanted 
to go for a drive ; but there will be scarcely 
time before luncheon ; I did not think it 
had been so late." 

Janet left the room to take off her bon- 
net. 

Mr Barrel threw himself back in his^ 
chair ; his hand grasped the arm. Some 
passion was struggling for the mastery, and 
an indomitable will said that it should be 
crushed. 

"Edward!" 

" Mother." 

For one moment she would not believe ; 
then she understood all. Poor mother 1 
hitherto, whatever had been the trouble, 
she had been able to comfort him ; even in 
the great affliction of his blindness she had 
been his solace, now she was powerless. 

They both remained silent. There waa 
a conflict going on in the mother's mind \. 
and then she bent forward and kissed his 
forehead. 

" Ask her, Edward. You shall have my 
blessing." 
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"No, mother; she does not love me. 
I'll go out for a drive with Stephen." 

Mr Darrel went with Stephen. 

His mother went to her room, and 
walked up and down, up and down, and 
stopped now and then to look at the pic- 
ture over the fireplace. Why had she not 
foreseen this in time ? Why had she in- 
vited Janet? Would that have prevent- 
ed it ? Then she went back in memory 
years, years, to the day when Janet had 
first come to her house, a little girl, lead- 
ing her blind son. Then there was Janet's 
visit to Dr Thorpe, and then — then — 
Edward had loved Janet long ; perhaps he 
had only now become aware of his feelings ; 
she saw it all now. Well ! she loved Janet 
herself. The obstacle her son placed be- 
tween himself and Janet was not his blind- 
ness, but — ^that she did not love him. How 
could he know that if he had not asked 
her ? Janet was not the kind of girl to be- 
tray her feelings ; she was very honourable 
also ; perhaps this was an additional reason 
why she had been so determined to go on 
Monday. Then the Higgins family rose 
up before Mrs Darrel's mental eye ; jiot 
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Very pleasant people to be connected with ! 
Then as a contrast to the unpleasant rela- 
tions ro^e the vision of Janet herself, as 
she had come in bright and fresh from her 
walk an hour before, and — and — of her 
son's happiness. Edward had said, ^^No, 
mother, she does not love me." It was not 
like a Darrel to venture nothing. Then 
came the picture of him, as he looked when 
she had returned to the breakfast-room. A 
thrill of pain went through the mother's 
beart ; at that moment perhaps it did not 
proceed entirely from feeling for her son ; 
there might be a little sorrow for herself, 
a sigh for a past state of things which 
would never return. Those two had stood 
alone in the world ; they had been all in 
all to each other. Day by day, as she 
planned and acted, her son's happiness was 
constantly kept in view. His blindness in- 
creased her love, and she watched him and 
ministered to him with the redoubled gen- 
tleness and thoughtfulness which finds its 
place in a woman's heart when her idol 
needs it from misfortune or infirmity. Mrs 
Darrel was an idolater, and her idol was 
her son. She would have been his slave, 
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gladly, happily, so that she might be the 
one to whom he looked for happiness, so 
that she might reign supreme. For the 
future she would be only second — not se- 
cond in the eyes of the world, for which, by 
the by, she cared but little ; Eckington Ma- 
nor was her own, there she would always 
reign supreme, and Janet was not the wo- 
man to try to depose her — but she would 
be second in his heart ; in that son's heart 
whom she had watched over, and loved, 
and cherished for years, years, ever since 
she had been left alone a young widow, in 
that old house, and the tiny baby in her 
arms was what made her care to live. She 
stopped from walking up and down the 
room, and sat down by the fire with her 
hands in her lap. It hardly looked like 
Mrs Barrel sitting there ; the attitude sug- 
gested irresolution. So she remained for 
some time. The fire burnt low ; mechani- 
cally she bent forward, and put on some 
wood from the basket by her side ; it blazed 
brightly, and the flame threw a glow on 
the picture over the fireplace; it made 
Mrs Barrel look up. Then she resumed her 
walk, up and down the room, glancing now 
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and then at the picture. He had been an 
only son. Had his mother felt as she was 
feeling ? But he was not blind ; he had 
never required the watchful care which she 
had bestowed on her son, and his mother, 
the mother of the picture's original, had had 
a husband's heart to cling to. Up and 
down, up and down that room she walked, 
stopping every now and then as though 
movement checked her thoughts, and then 
on again as though she would gladly 
escape thought. Then came the remem- 
brance of her son and Janet, as they re- 
turned from their drive to Derwent; she 
had rarely seen his face so lit up with hap- 
piness. Why, after all that she had done 
for him, in the face of all that she would 
sacrifice for him, should she shrink from 
this ? But this was the greatest of all. It 
might be. Was not the happiness it offered 
him greater? The sacrifice was propor- 
tioned to the happiness. She had said, 
" Ask her, you shall have my blessing*" 
The die was cast. But he had said, ** No, 
she does not love me," and so he would be 
silent; she knew that he would. How 
could he know that Janet did not love 
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him? He could not, he did not. Faint 
heetrt— faint heart ! Not like a Barrel ! 
Now Mrs Darrel . quickened her step, and 
her lip was compressed ; it was at the bare 
idea of her son^s love being rejected ; and 
she laughed a short, scornful laugh. Janet 
did love him ; that was the reason of her 
choosing to leave on Monday ; quite right, 
she liked the girl. Now what was to be done ? 
Edward would not speak. She would* She 
walked up and down a little longer. The 
conflict was over now. Most women's- 
minds are flexible. Mrs Darrel turned to 
the new aspect of things; she had been 
startled, she had never dreamed of her 
blind son loving any one but herself. Need 
she regret it ? Would he not want some 
one to love — some one to love him, to care 
for him, when she was gone ? There was a 
knock at the door. Luncheon was ready. 
Mrs Darrel went to the glass and re-ar- 
ranged her cap and collar ; she never liked 
to appear before her household with the 
slightest derangement of toilette manifest. 
Then she went down-stairs. 

Janet was sitting by the fire, reading. 

" I'm sorry you've spent a solitary 
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morning, Janet, but it could not be avoided. 
Now come and have some limch." Mrs 
Darrel put some cold fowl on a plate for 
her. 

Janet came to the table; she looked 
towards Mr DarrePs place as though she 
was surprised at his not being there. 

" Edward has gone out with Stephen ; 
I don't think he will return just yet, so we 
had better not wait for him." 

She had never before spoken of him 
as Edward to Janet, but always as Mr 
Darrel. 

" What have you been doing ? Have 
you been very lonely ? '^ 

" Lonely ! no, not at all. I had a let- 
ter to write after breakfast, then I went to ' 
the post-office," and here Janet hesitated, 
and her colour rose; she had returned 
thinking that Mr Darrel would want his 
drive ; she knew that he liked some other 
companion than Stephen : after all, he had 
gone out without her; he did not want 
her ; she felt as if she had done something 
improper, something bold, something which 
she ought not to have done. Her motive 
had been pure and kind. Her embarrass- 
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inent passed in'a minute^ and then she said, 
" I looked over some music which Mr Bar- 
rel was speaking of last night, and I tried 
some of it ; and then I took a book and 
read by the fire, and that is the history of 
my morning." 

" And so you think you must go on 
Monday." 

" Yes, my letter was to Mr Piatt to teU 
him that I would return." 

" You and I have never had a walk 
together, Janet ; if you'll bear with an old 
woman as a companion, we'll have a walk 
after luncheon. There will be plenty of 
time before it becomes very cold." 

Janet looked pleased, and said that she 
should like it. 

"If you won't take any more, we'll put 
on our bonnets at once ; we shall have the 
longer walk before the sun sets." 

Janet ran up-stairs* Mrs Darrel could 
hear her singing to herself, through the 
passages, and in her room, a fragment of 
an air which her son had been teaching her. 

They were soon equipped. They went 
through the shrubbery; the ground was 
hard and crisp. 
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" I have never been here since the day 
I first saw you," said Janet. 

" When you were a little girl, and were 
Edward's guide, when Stephen had forgot- 
ten the hour. I remember it ; but we are 
not going through that little gate." 

They turned down another path, and 
passed through a gate, then through a plant- 
ation of larches, and then out on^ to the 
common. They walked on for some time 
without speaking. In the hedge which 
bounded the plantation, growing on some 
old wood, Janet spied some scarlet lichens ; 
she stopped to gather them. Mrs Barrel 
'had walked on. Janet ran after her. 

" Look ! are they not beautiful ? " She 
held up the tiny cups. 

Mrs Barrel said " Yes," mechanically. 
Generally she would have admired them as 
much as Janet did ; now her mind was pre- 
occupied. She was not the woman to shrink 
from difficulties ; but now she walked on, 
and knew not how to begin ; yet she had 
made up her mind to speak to Janet, and 
had taken her that walk with the intention 
of doing so before they returned. 
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" Do you like Stoke ? " The question 
was asked abruptly, after a long silence. 

" The place or the people, do you mean? 
It is a pretty little village, no one could 
dislike it ; as to the people, there are none 
whom ffou would consider visitable but the 
Platts; /know every one, of course. They 
all behave very well to me, and Grace 
makes me very comfortable." 

" You have not said whether you like 
it." 

" Have I not ? Yes, I like it as well, I 
suppose, as I should like most places." 
There was a little sigh ; it said, ^^ I can't 
be with those I love best; therefore all 
places are alike to me ; or if not quite alike, 
yet I care less about external surround- 
ings than I should do under other circum- 
stances." 

The sigh did not escape Mrs Darrel. 

'' How long shall you remain in Mr 
Piatt's situation?" 

^' I hardly know." 

'^ Have you no plans for the future ? " 

'' Wishes many — plans I can hardly call 
them. For the present it seems that I must 
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plod; and why not? I have been fairly 
successful." Janet spoke cheerfully; she 
generally put things in the pleasantest way. 
"After all," she continued, "it is impos- 
sible to plan much, at least I find it so ; 
something always happens to set one's plans 
aside." 

It was of no use beating about the bush. 
Mrs Barrel must speak plainly, or her 
morning's walk would be useless. 

They walked on in silence a little fur- 
ther. 

" Janet," said Mrs Barrel, " you are a 
good girl ; you were right in wishing to go 
back on Monday ; I understand it all now, 
but you need not go back. Janet — ^my son 
loves you — I only knew it this morning. 
He should have been here instead of me — 
but — it may be — it must be his blindness 
which makes him shrink back, which makes 
him think his love not worth a woman's 
acceptance; but he would make any wo- 
man happy, Janet; for he has made his 
mother happy." 

Mrs Barrel had made a great effort to 
speak, she was agitated, and with the last 
words her voice faltered. She believed 
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that she was bringing happiness to her 
son, and also to the young girl by her 
side. 

Janet was speechless with amazement. 
Never had the faintest idea entered her 
head that Mr Darrel entertained any sen- 
timents toward her other than those of 
friendship. She was quite as much astonish- 
ed at Mrs Barrel's sanctioning this — at her 
speaking as she had done. If Mr Darrel 
did love her, she thought that his mother 
would endeavour to check any such feeling. 
Andrew — ^her father— a hundred thoughts 
flashed through her mina. 

Mrs Darrel saw her agitation; she 
thought that she understood the cause of it. 
They had turned to go homewards. 

^^ Did Mr Darrel know that you were 
going to speak to me ? " 

'^ No, I shall tell him when we return ; 
tell him that you will not go on Monday." 

" Don't, Mrs Darrel. Don't say a word 
to him." 

"Janet, why not? Why deprive him 
of one hour's happiness? Remember his 
blindness, Janet." 

" I cfo remember it/Mrs Darrel, I do re- 
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member it. That is why I wish you not to 
speak to him." 

Mrs Darrel looked at her. She was 
a strange girl ; that Mrs Darrel had always 
known; but her present conduct was in- 
comprehensible. Janet Tudor was not the 
girl to aflfect coyness or coquetry. That 
Janet loved her son the mother did not for 
one moment doubt ; she wished it, therefore 
she believed it. Was she not always happy 
to be with him, always seeking to amuse 
him, and to make him forget his blindness ? 
Why did not Mrs Darrel look back to what 
had been the feelings of her own young 
heart? This unembarrassed intercourse 
argued friendship — surely not love. 

They had nearly reached home. Mrs 
Darrel saw that Janet continued agitated ; 
perhaps that was natural. 

They were coming up the shrubbery 
path, that path up which Janet had led 
Mr Darrel years before. 

" Now, Janet, you will let Edward 
speak to you himself? " 

This was merely a polite form of speech ; 
that Janet would refuse, Mrs Darrel did 
not at all suppose. 
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" No, Mrs Barrel — no, not now, I must 
think oyer all you have said ; only, don't 
think me ungrateful.'^ 

Janet looked distressed. Mrs Barrel 
was vexed with her, yet she could not help 
ieeling sorry for the young girl, standing 
alone as she did. And — she had not 
<5aught at a rich marriage, although it 
would take her from a life of toil. Biffi- 
culties in obtaining usually enhance the 
value of the desired object. . Hitherto, all 
that Mrs Barrel had said and done, she 
had said and done merely because she 
thought it would bring happiness to her 
son ; but when matters did not advance as 
rapidly as she had expected, the desire to 
overcome obstacles rose in her mind, and 
she became almost as impatient of delay as 
her son could have been. They had reached 
home. They had walked longer than they 
were aware of. It was close upon the din- 
ner hour. 

Janet was glad that there was no time, 
for thought, before she must go down-stairs. 
She had scarcely time to take off her wraps, 
^nd wet boots, before the bell rang. As 
jsoon as she could, she ran down-stairs. 
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Mr Barrel was in the room ; his mother 
crossed the hall a moment after herself. 
For once she felt the presence of those 
solemn-looking servants to be a comfort. 
The conversation at dinner was generally 
on indifferent subjects — ^to-day it was un- 
usually constrained. There sat the three, 
making pretence to eat dinner for which 
they had no appetite. Janet talked about 
red lichens because she would not be con- 
spicuously silent, but she scarcely knew 
what she said. The same subject was up- 
permost in each mind. Mr Barrel's face 
wore a gloomy expression ; Janet did not 
look happy; Mrs Barrel sat at the head 
of her table, outwardly calm, but little 
nervous movements of her hands showed 
that she also was under excitement. Mr 
Barrel and his mother had their secret, 
and Janet and Mrs Barrel theirs ; it was 
a comfort to Janet that he supposed her to 
be in ignorance of everything. 

The ordeal of that dinner was over at 
last. Janet slipped away to her own room. 

Mr Barrel and his mother were alone. 

" Mother, what is the matter with 
Janet?" 
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Mrs Barrel was silent; she was a bad 
dissimulator. 

" Mother, is anything the matter with 
Janet ? Is she in any trouble ? " 

" No, not that I know of. What makes 
you think it?" 

" Mother, don't try to deceive me, 
something is the matter. I know every 
tone of her voice, and perceive every 
change. Mother, you've been telling her 
what you found out this morning. Oh I 
why did you? Why did you? It is that 
which is troubling her. I know that she 
does not love me, never will love me, as she 
must love before she consents to become 
any man's wife. You don't know her, 
mother, you don't know the blessing she 
will be to the one she can love. We who 
are deprived of one faculty can sometimes 
understand more than you all." 

He had grasped hold of the mantel- 
piece, and his whole frame shook. 

" Edward, you think too little of your- 
self. Janet Tudor may consider herself a 
fortunate woman." 

"Oh! mother! mother! Clrw'^ you under- 
stand? She won't think about heim^ fortunate. 
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She'll marry where she loves, and nowhere 
else. If I was poor, she'd marry me if 
she loved me, and do the best she could for 
me. My position won't tempt her one bit." 

Mrs Darrel had a better knowledge of 
Janet than would appear from her words ; 
but she was indignant at the idea of her 
son's love meeting with no return. 

" What should prevent her loving 
yon ? " 

"Who knows? Is it not a mystery 
which none can interpret ? Don't you re- 
member what she was singing the other 
night? 

' And tell me how lore cometh ? 

'Tib here unfleen, unsent ; 
And tell me how love goeth ? 
That was not love that went.' " 

"Where is she?" 

" Gone to her room; this has driven her 
away." 

" Nonsense, Edward ! I believe you will 
§poil her. She will come down presently. 
It's all very natural that she should wish to 
be alone. She was of couxse very much 
surprised. She never expected such good 
fortune." 



so/' 
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" Mother, I wish you would not speak 



They sat silently for a long time. 

" Mother, what did she say ? " 

Mrs Darrel started; her thoughts had 
been wandering, not quite away from Janet 
and her son, but away fi:om the present 
state of things. 

He repeated, — ^^ What did she say^ 
mother?" 

^' Wished me not to tell you at present 
that I had spoken to her ; said she must 
think of what I had told her." 

"She did? God Mesa her!" 

And Janet, when she reached her room, 
was so utterly amazed at the morning's 
revelation that she could think of nothing. 
By degrees she became more composed, 
and was able to think. Vaguely for a 
time she thought of her father, and An- 
drew, and Mr Darrel. It was a wonderful 
tale, — surely she must be dreaming, — Mrs 
Darrel, considered so proud, to sanction 
sueh a thing I Mr Bateman had rejected 
her. Mrs Darrel, who, the world would 
say, had more right to be proud, would 
take her to her heart as her son's wife. 
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Janet did not remember that her father 
had never injm*ed Mrs Darrel, as he had 
injured Mr Bateman. . Mrs Darrel saw her 
without prejudice, as she really was. Mr 
Bateman looked at her through a distorted 
medium, owing to his wrongs. Mrs Dar- 
rel would make a sacrifice of personal feel- 
ing to increase her son's happiness. Mr 
Bateman would inflict suffering rather than 
allow his son to entangle himself in a con- 
nection which he thought would bring him 
sorrow. Mrs Darrel's and Mr Bateman's 
actions were diametrically opposed, yet the 
influencing motive was the same. Then 
came the question, — What was she to do ? 
Why had he loved her ? Was it her fault ? 
She threw herself on her bed, buried her 
eyes in the pillow, and held one corner so 
tight that all the blood seemed to have 
left her fingers. She had always thought 
of him as a very kind Mend, nothing more ; 
as such she esteemed him, loved him 
perhaps; yes, she did love him as such; 
she would do anything to help him, any- 
thing to amuse him, she liked being with 
him, but this was not love, not the love he 
sought, not the love which she ought to 
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be capable of feeling, before she promised 
to be his wife, not the love which she 
would have felt for Andrew. Then there 
was his blindness, she was so sorry for 
him. Would he think that she could not 
love him on account of that? She must 
implore him not to think .so. If anything 
could have made her love him, it would 
have been her pity for his blindness. She 
lay still for a little while, and then she 
rose, and walked up and down the room. 
After all, need she bring this disappointment 
upon him ? She had loved Andrew. She 
knew that she should never again love any 
one as she had loved him, but she had 
heard nothing of him for a long time. No 
vows bound them. She might never see 
him again, or she might see him married to 
some one else ; irieet him how or when she 
would, his father would always be an 
obstacle to his marrying her. Mr Darrel 
loved her; he and his mother had been 
very kind friends to her. Why should 
she not show her gratitude by doing all in 
her power to make his life happy ? A thou- 
sand little circumstances of ordinary occur- 
rence bore a different interpretation now. 
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She remembered how happy he was when 
she read to him^ and when she was learning' 
new music, and when she drove him to 
Derwent. There is great happiness in mak- 
ing others happy, especially if that other 
person is deprived of some source of grati- 
fication which people generally possess. 
It was a pleasant picture to dwell on. For 
a few minutes she could easily have deluded 
herself into the idea that she loved him ; 
and if Mrs Darrel had come into her room 
during those few minutes Janet would in 
all probability have gone down-stairs as 
Edward Darrel's future wife. As she stood 
there her eye rested on the book which 
Andrew had given her long before, and old 
remembrances came back so vividly that 
she could almost have believed that An- 
drew stood beside her. Then, what were 
her feelings as regarded Mr Darrel ? Why, 
she thought, better a thousand times pain 
him now than wrong him by letting him 
think that a heart is entirely his when it is 
not. The old love was not dead ; it never 
would be. As long as she remained un- 
married it was no sin ; but what if she 
should chance to meet Andrew when she 
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was the wife of Edward Darrel ? Why, she 
would be a good wife. But her heart quailed 
at the thought. She had no right to place 
such trial in her own way. She had no 
right to risk the happiness of three people. 
She had no right to marry Mr Darrel unless 
she could lay ^her hand on her heart and 
say that it was wholly and entirely his* 
Janet heaved one great sigh, and then she 
breathed more freely, as one escaped from 
a great danger. She must speak to Mrs 
Darrel, or write to her ; that was no pleas- 
ant task — but it must be done, and the 
sooner done the better. She would write, 
it would be easier than speaking ; she could 
put her letter on the table in Mrs Darrel's 
room. She took a sheet of paper and wrote, 
^^ Dear Mrs Darrel," — ^then she came to a 
foil stop. She sat thinking, How could she 
make Mrs Darrel understand without tell- 
ing about Andrew? Tell that she could 
not. There had been a momentary gleam 
of happiness, and a great sorrow which was 
sacred ; she could tell no one of that. After 
all, would it not be better to speak to Mrs 
Darrel? Black and white conveys none 
other than the literal meaning of the words ; 
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in speaking you can soften or add addi- 
tional force^ as the case may seem to require 
it, by tone and manner. But the matter 
was decided for her. There was a knock 
at the door. Mrs Darrel entered. 

Janet's heart beat fast. Quietly to say 
what you know will be impleasant to the 
hearer requries a considerable amount of 
moral courage, and the difficulty is not di- 
minished when the person whom you have 
to address is one for whom you have a re- 
gard, and to whom you are indebted for 
many acts of kindness. But there was no 
escape for Janet, even had she wished it; she 
must speak now, so she dashed at it. Her 
agitation made her feel choking, she should 
cry in another minute, she must not delay. 

" I was just beginning to write to you, 
Mrs Darrel — I'd better go to-morrow — I'm 
so very much obliged to you and to Mr 
Darrel for your kindness to me — ^and — and 
— Oh ! Mrs Darrel, I know you'll think me 
ungrateful, and I'm not, indeed I'm not. 
I'd do anything that was right to make 
you and Mr Darrel happy, but it would be 
wicked of me to marry him. I don't love 
him as his wife ought to love him, and I 
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know that I never shall, and then he 
wouldn't be happy." 

There, she had said it — ^now she must 
abide by the consequences. That was Ja- 
net's feeling. 

For a moment Mrs Darrel was very 
angry. Her pride had received a wound, 
and a. severe one. She had oflfered what 
had been rejected — ^rejected by one who 
had no pretensions to aspire to anything of 
the kind. She had sacrificed her feelings 
for nought. The happiness she had thought 
to secure for her son would never be his. She 
felt angry with the individual who deprived 
him of it. But she was a generous woman, 
and her anger quickly passed. Janet might 
be mistaken, but she acted as she believed 
to be right. And she thought that there were 
many girls she could name, more happily 
situated than was Janet, who would not 
have been scrupulous as to how great, or 
how little, their love might be, but would 
have caught at the chance of being Mrs 
Darrel of \Eckington. More than ever she 
wished Janet to be her son's wife. 

She went towards Janet, and laid h&r 
hand on her shoulder. 
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^^ Janet, you have not taken sufficient 
time to consider this ; you must not give a 
hasty answer. You are none the less likely 
to be happy yourself, or to make my son a 
good wife, because you distrust yourself. 
Think it over again. If you would be more 
comfortable at Stoke we will send you 
there to-morrow, and we will fetch you 
again whenever you like.^ 

Janet was greatly agitated. 

" No, Mrs Darrel, thank you, I mustn't 
come back here. Fll go to-morrow, but I 
must stay there. I kn6w you think me 
wrong, but I am doing right, indeed I am.'' 

Mrs Darrel looked at her closely. 

" Janet, do you love any one else ? I 
have no right to ask you — ^it is for my soil's 



Janet coloured crimson. " But," she 
feltered — " I shall never see him again." 

Mrs Darrel left her, but it was in sor- 
row, not in anger. She went to her room, 
she could not go down-stairs and speak to 
her son immediately. She must tell him 
all ; better he should know it at once than, 
feed on a love which must be hopeless. For 
a little while she sat thinking how she could 
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best break it to him. Suddenly she altered 
her purpose. She would not tell him at pre- 
sent, there was no occasion. That Janet 
had loved some one else she had been as- 
sured of by herself. She must have been 
very young, probably it was a boy-and-girl 
attachment, a childish fancy, with no real 
abiding love in it. Janet had said that 
fihe should never see this lover again. The 
feeling would die out, and then — Mrs Bar- 
rel was in real, downright earnest now, 
and no scheming mother ever contemplated 
securing a rich heiress for her son with 
more pleasure than Mrs Darrel did the 
possibility of seeing Janet her son's wife. 
Janet wished to return to Stoke the next 
day ; perhaps it would make her more com- 
fortable to do so, thought Mrs Darrel. The 
carriage should be ready to take her after 
breakfast. She hoped, nay, she felt assured, 
that it would not be long before Janet re- 
turned on a different footing. With this 
assurance she went down-stairs. 

" Mother, you have been with her ? " 

" Yes, Edward, I have." 

^^Well?" 

" Well, let everything rest for a time. 
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Say nothing to her. She wishes to return 
to Stoke to-morrow; perhaps it is better 
that she should; it is only two days be- 
fore the time she intended going. I have 
told her that she shall have the carriage." 

Mr Barrel sighed. 

" She does not know," continued hia 
mother, "that you know of my having 
spoken to her ; better not let her know, it 
will make it easier for her, and to tell her 
would do you no good." 

" Thank you, mother, for thinking of 
her." 

The evening passed rather heavily. 
Janet remained up-stairs some time putting 
up her things, in readiness for her return 
on the next day. At last that was finished. 
She thought that she ought to go down- 
stairs. Mr Barrel was playing on his 
organ; she had heard a faint echo of the 
music when she was in her room ; as she 
approached she recognized the " Qui Tollis " 
from Mozart's Twelfth Mass. She opened 
the door gently, and walked noiselessly 
across the room, so at least she thought, 
but he heard her. 

" Sing me me song to-night, Janet." 



— - .^^ 
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She went towards the organ, she would 
much rather not sing, but she did not like 
to refuse. 

He began playing " Adelaide." 

" You haven't your music, Janet." 

" I know it without." 

Her few first notes were tremulous, but 
she sang it with feeling. When she had 
finished, Mr Darrel shut the organ, and felt 
his way to his old place beside the fire. 

Janet was very thankful to hear the 
clock in the hall strike ten ; it was the sig- 
nal for the servants to come in to prayers. 
She had never before thought it possible 
that she should be glad to leave Mr and 
Mrs Darrel, yet so it was now. 
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CHAPTER m. 



When Andrew Bat^uan heard that 
Janet was at Eckington, he took for grant- 
ed that she was yifiiting Dr and Mrs 
Thorpe. For this reason she did not re- 
ceive his letter ; it was addressed to her at 
the Rectory; there the post-woman (for 
Eckington did not boast a post-man) left 
it, and Mr Selwyn's servant took it to 
Eckington Manor, just one hour after she 
had left. 

Andrew's intention was to come and see 
her before she should have time to write 
and forbid his doing so. 

About mid-day he was set down by one 
of the London coaches at the little lone 
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road-side imi, which has before been men- 
tioned. He had no need this time to in- 
quire his way ; but he walked through the 
snowy lanes towards the village, and went 
direct to the Rectory. 

He inquired for Miss Tudor. The serv- 
ant looked rather surprised, said that Miss 
Tudor was not there, but would he walk 
in ? Master was at home. 

Andrew was shown into the study ; it 
was the same room in which he had seen 
Janet years before. 

Mr Selwyn entered. 

Andrew had expected to see his old 
master, Dr Thorpe. Here was a second 
disappointment. 

There he learnt that Dr Thorpe and 
his wife were on the continent, and that 
Janet had been staying, not at the Rec- 
tory, but with Mrs Barrel. 

" Is it fex to Eckington Manor." 

" No, my servant shall show you the 
way." 

Andrew thought he could find his way 
alone. 

" The shortest way from here is through 
my garden, and across the church-yard; 
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I will be your guide so far ; after that you 
can scarcely go wrong.'^ 

Mr Selwyn put on his hat, and the two 
sallied forth through the garden and the 
little gate, by the same path by which 
Janet went the day she had first met Mr 
Darrel. 

They reached the church-yard gate; 
from thence the chimneys of the house were 
visible. 

" Now," said Mr Selwyn, " go a little 
way down the lane, and you will come to 
the gate, you cannot miss it." 

Andrew thanked him, and went on his 
way. 

Mr Selwyn stood a moment at the gate 
watching him. Brother, lover, friend, cou- 
sin? Which is he? Though the three 
last might be centred in one person. Men 
can be as curious as women sometimes. 
Not that Mr Selwyn had the slightest per- 
sonal interest in the question. He admired 
Janet, and thought her a very nice girl, 
but without in the least failing in his alle- 
giance to a certain lady whom he had asked 
to become Mrs Selwyn. Under any cir- 
cumstances, he would not have wished to 
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marry Janet, for she rather jfrightened 
him. 

Andrew reached " The Manor." He 
again inquired for Miss Tudor ; again was 
told that she was not there; and again 
was asked to walk in. Mrs Barrel was at 
home. 

Mrs Darrel and her son were together. 

" I was told at the Rectory that Miss 
Tudor was staying here ; I find she has 
left." 

"^ Yes, she left us this morning. You 
expected to find her at the Rectory?" 

" Yes, I am an old pupil of Dr 
Thorpe's." 

This, Andrew said by way of introduc- 
tion, for Mrs Darrel was scanning him 
closely; then he added, — " I had hoped to 
see Dr Thorpe, but I find he is away fi'om 
home." 

" Yes, he has been absent more than 
six months." 

The same queries as to who Andrew 
might be, and in what relation he might 
stand to Janet, which had made Mr Selwyn 
pause at the church-yard gate, came into 
Mrs Darrel's mind* He was not a brother, 
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she was sure ; in that case he woTild have 
spoken of Janet as his sister. However^ 
the result of her scrutiny was satis&ctory, 
as far as Andrew himself was concerned. 

" Has Miss Tudor returned to * The 
Vale?'" asked Andrew. 

" No, she has not lived there for some- 
time." He can't know much about her, 
thought Mrs Barrel. "Are you related 
to Miss Tudor?" 

" No, but we're very old friends. Her 
brothers and myself were all pupils of Dr 
Thorpe, when he had the Grammar School 
at Holme." 

Mrs Darrel felt quite sure that this must 
be the lover whom Janet had thought 
never to see again. That there was a his- 
tory in the back-ground she nothing doubt- 
ed ; she longed intensely to know it. 

Mr Darrel had not spoken ; his face was- 
so intelligent; and he had apparently 
looked at the speakers; Andrew had not 
perceived that he was blind. He felt that 
he must get Janet's present address. He 
was becoming more and more uneasy. She 
was evidently on very intimate terms here- 
He did her tiae justice to believe that ex- 
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temal surroundings would not influence 
her, but he felt very jealous of Mr Darrel. 
He felt certain that they were rivals. He 
had neither heard of nor seen her for a long 
time. No promises bound her. This was 
the gentleman, no doubt, whom she had 
been seen driving in the little pony carriage. 
What a fool he was to imagine that it 
could be Dr Thorpe ! All this passed ra- 
pidly through his mind. Then he asked 
Mrs Darrel in a very unconcerned manner, 
so he flattered himself, if she could give him 
Janet's address. 

Mrs Darrel was more than ever con- 
firmed in her suspicions. She did not at all 
wish to tell him where Janet was, yet she 
had no good reason for withholdmg the 
information from him. She gave him Ja- 
net's address, and he took his leave. 

" Mother, did Janet ever tell you of 
any one who loved her ? " said Mr Darrel 
when Andrew was gone. 

"Why?" 

" Why ! — ^Why, because he loves her ; 
and I thought she might have told you." 

Now though the road from Eckington to 
Stoke was direct enough far Mrs Darrel, 
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wifli her own carriage, it was circuitous 
for any one depending on public convey- 
ances. Neither horse nor gig was to be 
hired at Eckington ; walking seemed hope- 
less ; the winter's day was drawing to a 
close ; it was rapidly becoming dusk. An- 
drew had but a vague notion of the relative 
position of Stoke and Eckington, and the 
cross country lanes were some of them 
impassable from the snow. 

The only course of proceeding was to 
retrace his steps as far as the little inn on 
the high road, to go by the next coach 
to Derwent, and to postpone his visit to 
Stoke to the following day. 

As there was no choice, nothing on 
which to decide, there was nothing to pre- 
vent his setting out at once. He looked 
at his watch, it was nearly four, he thought 
there must be a coach passing about that 
time. He walked quickly on. As he ap- 
proached the end of the lane he heard the 
soimd of wheels and the trampling of 
horses along the hard, frosty high road. 
It must be a coach. He quickened his 
steps. The sound of wheels and trampling 
of feet had ceased, but there were voices 
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to be heard. Andrew ran the rest of the 
way down the lane; there was the coach 
standing before the inn. It was beginning 
to sleet hard. 

" Full outside, plenty of room inside," 
said the coachman, opening the coach 
door. 

Andrew got in. 

By the side of the coach was standing 
a vehicle, to what species it belonged is 
unknown, but its owner called it a " trap." 
The occupants of the trap were in the inn, 
from whence they emerged when the 
coachman inquired " if they was a-going 
on ? " The woman got into the coach, in 
company with a band-box, tied up in a 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchief, a large bag 
worked in variegated cruels, and a red 
and green worsted comforter. 

" We was fortunate to get in afore the 
snow comed down I " said the owner of the 
comforter. 

Andrew assented. 

" They makes the coaches most uncom- 
fortable small I " 

Andrew suggested that there would 
have been more room if she had given 
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the band-box in charge of the coachman. 
It wad an unfortunate remark, for it 
opened the flood-gates of the woman'» 
eloquence. 

" No, sir, I couldn't no ways trust it to 
the coachman, which isn't carefiil as he 
ought to be, considerin' how expensive 
travellin' is, not to say that he always ex- 
pec's somethin' for hisself. I had the 
genteelest bonnet spiled by this very coach, 
sir ; which was a pink silk with a green 
feather, which I wore to my poor sister's 
weddin', which is dead an' gone^ leavin' 
six children, an' four on 'em has the 
measles." 

The speaker paused, and wiped her 
eyes, whether at the thought of the deceas- 
ed sister, the spoiled bonnet^ or the measles, 
is imknown. 

" Fm goin' to see my other sister, 'tis 
an out-of-the-way place where she lives; 
they knows nothin' about the fashions, so 
as Holme is, as you may say, a place 
where you may get anything, I thought I 
might so well bring her a bonnet, which is 
the reason I wouldn't give the box to the 
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coachman^ and hoping it don't ill-conveni- 
ence yon, sir ! " 

As Andrew did not reply, the woman 
found talking dull, and therefore sought 
other amusement. From the depths of 
the worked bag she produced a large 
paper of sandwiches ; but these were 
not arrived at without first dislodging a 
pair of slippers, a hair-brush, a paper of 
peppermint lozenges, and a box of hair- 
pins. 

The woman offered Andrew some of the 
sandwiches, and when he refused she 
pressed him to partake of them. 

She again dived into the worked bsig, 
and produced a medicine bottle, containing 
something stronger than wine, and a wine 
glass with a broken stem. After partaking 
fireely of the contents of the medicine bottle 
she fell asleep. 

There was another inside passenger, a 
tall thin man, past middle age, with a 
delicately-formed nose and high, narrow 
forehead; it was a face which indicated 
taste and culture rather than talent ; 
possibly taste might, from weakness of 
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character, have degenerated into fastidious- 
ness, which made it a torment rather than 
a pleasure to the possessor. 

This third passenger was habited in 
the most approved of travelKng wraps ; a 
pair of dark sable cuflfe guarded his wrists 
from the cold wind, and he was almost 
covered up by a seal-skin rug. The ob- 
jects of his care and devotion appeared to 
be a very small and tightly done -up brown 
silk umbrella, which reposed on the vacant 
seat beside Andrew, and a glossy and well- 
brushed hat, which he had hung up in the 
roof of the coach, having put on a grey 
travelling cap. 

The tall man did not speak. He regard- 
ed Andrew with a look of commiseration, 
as he sat opposite the talkative woman 
with her horrid band-box obtruding itself 
on to his knees. When the sandwiches 
and the medicine bottle were produced, he 
shrank back into his comer in intense 
disgust. His pity for Andrew soon wenty 
or was turned into contempt. He had 
thought him p gentleman; he must have 
been mistaken, for there he sat, unmoved, 
while that horrid woman satisfied her 
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voracious appetite, and — and — then — 
snored ! 

But they were not to reach Derwent 
without the fourth seat being occupied. 
The sleet turned into rain ; every object 
looked drenched. The coach pulled up 
where four roads met. A man carrying a 
box, and a fat woman in pattens, stood by 
the road-side. The box was deposited 
under the tarpaulin. The coach door 
opened; the fat woman, cloak, shawls, 
pattens, all got in. She knocked her 
large wet bonnet against the tall man's 
hat, and flattened it, and was just sitting 
down on the slender brown silk umbrella^ 
when Andrew rescued it and placed it in 
the comer by his side. The tall mem took 
down his hat, pushed it into shape, and 
tenderly smoothed it, his face indicating 
great suflfering. There was no escape, he 
shrank as far as possible back into his cor- 
ner. The wet fat woman with the pattens 
sat in front, and appropriated much more 
than a fourth part of the inside of the coach^ 
and the woman with the medicine bottle and 
sandwiches sat by his side; there were 
crumbs from the sandwiches lying on his 
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rag. Further and farther he retreated, until 
it was impossible to compress himself into a 
i^maller space. He was no farther from the 
causes of his annoyance; every inch he 
gave they took, and thought what a 
particularly accommodating gentleman he 
was. 

The coach rolled on through rain and 
mud ; it was a dreary ride. The woman 
with the sandwiches was asleejp, and 
dreamed of the ba])y faces whose little 
hands would be busy turning out aunty's 
bag at her journey's end, to see what she 
had brought them. The fat farmer's wife 
was wondering what sort of a place she 
should find London, after all, bigger per* 
haps than two or three Derwents put toge- 
ther, and hoping that her poor sick son 
would be no worse before she could reach 
him, and that the fresh eggs she had taken 
with her would arrive safely. And the 
tall man, shrinking from his fellow-crea- 
tures, was pitying himself; thinking how 
much a man of taste and refinement, such 
as himself, had to put up with if he tra- 
velled by a public conveyance. He 
thought of his rooms in St Werburgh's, no 
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jostling against the commoa herd there. 
The fellows of St Werburgh's would be 
sitting, after Hall, sipping their wine ; the 
chapel bell would be ringing, it was a sur- 
plice night, there would be an anthem ; the 
tall man liked good music, and the music 
at St Werburgh's was good. Here was he, 
in a dirty coach, with dirty people, suffer- 
ing martyrdom. He would give his serv- 
xmt instructions to fumigate his great-coat 
and rug, and long should it be ere he 
again quitted the decorous precinct of St 
"Werburgh's. 

Andrew was thinking how he should 
proceed on his journey to Stoke. The 
London coach went no further in that 
direction than Derwent. 

"Can you tell me whether there is a 
coach from Derwent to Stoke ? " Andrew 
addressed the tall man. 

" Sir, I am a stranger, and know no- 
thing of this part." 

His tone and manner conveyed the 
idea that he thought it a great imperti- 
nence to address him without previous in- 
troduction, also that he felt no interest in 
the affairs of ordinary people. 
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Andrew said no more. He could get 
what information he required at the inn at 
Derwent. 

The tall man suddenly perceived that 
Andrew had taken care of his cherished 
umbreUa. He stretched out his hand to 
take it to himself, and was profuse in thanks, 
and elaborate apologies for the inconveni- 
ence it might have occasioned. 

The dreary ride for Andrew was at an 
end. The coach had reached Derwent. 
It stopped at the inn to change horses, and 
Andrew got out. 

After a wet, cold journey there is some- 
thing very consolatory in the large blazing 
fire at an inn, and the little table drawn up 
by the side with the cloth laid ready for 
dinner. Andrew felt it when he emerged 
from the coach, cramped and cold, on that 
dreary evening. Creature comforts, people 
of the Quaker persuasion would call them, 
and none are better purveyors, as well as 
appreciators, of the same than those patrons 
of broad brims. 

There are hard, strong-minded people 
in the world, who think it, if not a sin, at 
any rate a weakness, to regard these things. 
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Better plead guilty to the weakness than 
own the strong, hard mind. 

A vexatious occurrence, thought' over, 
after a long cold ride, on a dismal winter 
day, seems a mountain ; the same occur- 
rence canvassed two hours later, when you 
are in dry clothes, by a warm, bright fire, 
and after a good dinner, if it does not 
actually dwindle to a molehill, does not 
present its annoyances in such gigantic 
proportions. 

Andrew had felt drowsy when sitting 
by the fire ; no sooner had he gone to bed 
than all disposition to sleep left him. He 
had had no time to think during the day ; 
now thought became active enough. His 
interview with the Darrels came before 
him. He had from the first experienced a 
vague feeling of suspicion that Mr Barrel 
was a rival. The house became more and 
more quiet, the footsteps along the passages 
less and less frequent ; at last all seemed to 
have retired for the night. The quieter the 
house the more active became Andrew's 
thoughts. The possibility of Mr Darrel 
being a rival became a probability, and 
finally a certainty. With the certainty 
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came the question of the extent of Janet's 
love for himself. Would it be proof against 
all which Mr Darrel could oflfer her ? One 
minute he did her justice^ and believed it 
would ; the next he magnified tenfold the 
advantages of Mr Darrers position, re- 
peated to himself that Janet was bound 
by no promises, that his own father was 
the obstacle to his marrying her. He 
had a suspicion that his father had been 
rude to her. In the face of all this, would 
she refuse Mr Darrel? His heart sank^ 
With his exaggerated notions, exagger- 
ated in the silence of the night, of all that 
Mr Darrel could offer, C8ime a corre- 
sponding mistrust of himself, and a sense 
of his own deficiencies, some of which 
scarcely existed, but thought created or 
magnified them to torment him. Sleep 
"would not come; he twisted and turned, 
heard clock after clock strike the different 
hours, heard the mail drive up and some- 
body called to go by it ; the night seemed 
interminable. At last he fell asleep, and 
dreamed of Janet, and Mr Darrel, and his 
fellow-passengers of the previous day — that 
they had all conspired against him, and 
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had entangled him in a most intricate plot, 
and that some one was shouting at him. 
He woke, and found that the servant had 
brought his hot water, and had been knock- 
ing at the door for ten minutes, trying to 
make him hear. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The rain had gone. The morning was 
bright and frosty, and exhilarating. The 
coach ran lightly along the frozen ground, 
and the horses tossed up their heads and 
snorted, as though theirs was not work 
that day, but play. 

Andrew had shaken off some of his 
gloomy forebodings. It is in the silence of 
the night that thought runs riot, and takes 
possession like a demon. When the morn- 
ing comes, with calls for physical exertion,^ 
and bringing outer world objects to claim at- 
tention, the demon is obliged to abdicate. 
Vexed questions wtUaxisey which time alone 
can decide. Positions of difficulty, in which 
you are powerless to move, and which time 
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alone can change. Such things will happen 
while we are dwellers upon earth. You sit 
still, and why not, since you can do no- 
thing ? and thought comes and mocks you 
like a fiend. Don't sit still ; if thinking can 
do you no good, dethrone thought. Pa- 
tiently wait and trust, but don't wait in 
inactivity ; that is giving the demon full 
power over you. Apart from that trust 
which is the good man's strength — and it 
need not be opposed to it, but may go 
hand in hand with it— an active practical 
life is the best antidote for the trials of 
life, gives the greatest power to fight 
against them, rather, it is in itself a great 
power before which they bow. So, if a 
trouble has overtaken you which you can 
neither lessen nor avert, find something 
to do. Most people have something to do, 
something which they ouffht to do. Do it, 
the trouble will seem less ; neglect it, the 
trouble wiU increase in proportion to the 
duty neglected. If you really have nothing 
to do, make something. Go into your poor 
neighbour's cottage, and learn how she and 
her husband and seven children live on 
nine shillings a week, and she has to wash, 
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and make, and mend, and cook for them 
all, and she has her own heart-troubles as 
well as you, then come home and try to do 
something to help her, something whicli 
shall make her heart glad ; see then if your 
own troubles won't seem lighter. Do some- 
thing. If you can find nothing else to do, 
take a long walk, in spite of wind and wea- 
ther, but don't sit and brood oyer trouble 
with folded hands, making it an excuse for 
idleness. To do so is to abdicate in favour 
of a demon, and a demon very difficult ta 
dethrone when once he has taken pos* 
session. 

Andrew had reached the nearest point 
to Stoke which the coach passed, and was 
set down near a sign-post on the common. 
After walking for a short time he saw Stoke 
before him. It looked a nest of poor cot- 
tages. What could Janet do in such a place 
as that ? 

He took out of his pocket-book a card, 
on which he had written Janet's address. 
Mrs Barrel had told him that Farmer 
Harris lived quite the other side of the 
village. 

He passed the little church and school- 
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house ; the school had not yet opened. One 
or two women and children looked out of 
their cottage doors after him ; it was so 
seldom that the Stoke people saw strangers. 

He reached the gate of a small farm. 
This must be the place, but he thought it 
a strange home for Janet. Why was she 
there? 

He went through the farm-yard, and 
knocked at the door. A voice, which he re- 
cognized as Grrace's, said, " Come in." 

" Bless me ! If it isn't Mr Andrew." 

There was a work-box on the little table 
by the fire, and a small silver thimble, 
which did not look as though it belonged 
either to the farmer's wife or to Grace; 
and by the box was the drawing-book 
which Andrew had given Janet years be- 
fore — ^he noticed it all. 

^as Miss Tudor here?" 

" Yes, Mr Andrew, I'll ceJl her. I take 
it she'll be right glad to see you, as I be. 
She only came from Mrs Barrel's yester- 
day." 

Grace left the room. Andrew heard her 
say, ^^ Miss Janet, there's some one wants 
to see you down-stairs." 
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" Who is it ? '^ asked Janet, " Fm very 
busy." 

" Never mind that, 'tis some one as 
you'll be glad to see," 

She came down. 

<^ Andrew!" 

" Yes, Janet. Are you not glad to see 
me?" 

Her face said she was glad. 

" I've found you out at last." 

Janet looked up inquiringly. 

^^Fve gone towards ^ The Vale' often, 
hoping to meet you, until I felt sure that 
you could not be there. Then I heard, by 
chance, that you were staying at Ecking- 
,ton ; of course I thought you were visiting 
the Thorpes. I wrote and told you that I 
Was coming, which letter I suppose you have 
not received. Well, I went to Eckington, 
and found neither you nor the Thorpes, but 
heard that you were visiting Mrs Barrel. I 
went there to find that you had just left ; 
but she gave me your address, and I fol- 
lowed you here.'' 

Now Janet, as a very discreet young 
lady, and in accordance with her own ex- 
pressed determination to do nothing with- 
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out Mr Bateman's approval, ought of course 
to have inquired of Andrew if he had his 
father's sanction for coming, and, as he had 
not, she ought to have sent him away with- 
out speaking another word.. 

But she did not. Instead of acting like 
a discreet young lady, whose heart, sup- 
posing her to possess any, is well under 
control, Janet made the wood-fire bum up 
brightly, and told Andrew that she was 
very glad to see him. 

Then they remained silent. Janet felt 
too happy to speak, and too thankful 
that no feeling of pity or gratitude had 
made her accept Mr Barrel. For a little 
while she forgot all the sorrow which this 
love-tale had brought her. 

Andrew's misgivings were set at rest by 
Janet's bright face. But everything was 
so strange. Why was she there ? What had 
happened? A thousand questions came 
crowding into his mind ; a thousand 
things which he wanted to know ; yet he 
sat silent, only feeling how happy he was 
to be there. But this must not last; he 
must speak. 
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" How long since you were at ^ The 
Vale/ Janet?" 

" I've not been there for more than a 
year. I don't live there now, you know." 

" Why not ?." 

" It's a long story, the why not — 
I cmUfCt stay there, Andrew; I dare say 
many people would call me foolish, but I 
couldn't." 

" / should not call you foolish. I'm 
sure you've not done anything wrong. 
TeU me about it." 

There was a paiued expression on Ja- 
net's &ce, as though an old sorrow was 
revived. 

" I dare say I was hasty, but I did 
nothing really wrong. I can't tell it all 
over again; but you'll understand. I 
couldrit stop to hear those I love best re- 
viled." Then she added in a low voice, 
" There may have been great faults, I 
don't deny that, but they needn't have 
told me of them." 

Andrew could not understand how she 
should be there, how she lived, what she 
could be doing. 
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Janet's gladness at seeing him passed 
away. There was a barrier between them 
when she lived at " The Vale ; " would it 
not be greater than ever now ! 

" Do your uncles and aunts like your 
being here ? " 

" No, but Fm not sorry I came, I should 
do the same again." 

He had to drag out everything which 
he wanted to know. To tell him of a life 
of drudgery would be to strengthen feel- 
ings in his heart which would bring them 
both sorrow — so she felt. Pride said too— 
His father shan't say that I've made out a 
pitiful case to work on his son's heart. 

" Do they come and see you ? " 

" Who ? My uncles and aunts? They 
did not for some time. They were not 
pleased that I would not come back and 
live at * The Vale.' Uncle Jeremiah pro- 
mised that everything should be different. 
I dare say he meant what he said, but he 
was offering what he had no power to carry 
out. It might have been better for a little 
time, and then it would have been just the 
same as before." 

" So they gave you up ? " 
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" For some time they did, all except 
Uncle Esau ; he was always kind. He 
came to see me, and told me to let him 
know if I wanted anything. I never have 
wanted anything, and I'm glad I haven't. 
Not that I should mind accepting anything 
from him, he doesn't make one feel like a 
pauper receiving alms; still it's best and 
pleasantest to trust to one's self. 

What could she be doing, thought An- 
drew, in that retired place ? But he did not 
like to ask the question direct. Janet was 
speaking like her old self. She a pauper 
receiving alms ! She didn't look like one. 
He laughed at the thought. 

" Did they make you feel that ? " 

" Aunt Wood tried to ; but I was going 
to tell you. Uncle Esau was always kind. 
Aunt Mary was away, therefore knew 
nothing about my going. It is Aunt Wood 
who is mistress, and it is she therefore who 
can make you comfortable or uncomfortable. 
She rules even Uncle Jeremiah in some 
things." 

Janet continued, " Grace told me that 
Uncle Jeremiah and Aunt Mary came here 
to see me a few days after I had gone to 
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Eckington, They wrote to me when I 
was there, and Uncle Jeremiah sent me a 
present, I can't think what made him do it." 

Andrew thought that Jeremiah Higgins' 
generosity was caused by Janet's being a 
visitor in a grand house, but he did not say 
so. What could she be doing at Stoke ? 

" So you live with Grace — ^I saw her as 
I came in.'^ 

" Grace was living here, the Harrises 
are relations of hers, they could take me 
in too, and I'm very comfortable, more 
comfortable than I should be in most places ; 
between Grace and Mr Harris, I'm well 
taken care of." 

Andrew took up the drawing -book^ 
which he had given her, from the table ; it 
looked well used, and there were marginal 
notes in pencil. 

^^ You have studied this a great deaU 
Do you draw much ? " 

" I haven't much time," 

He looked surprised ; what could she 
have to do in that place ? 

She answered the look, 

" You think I have nothing to do here ; 
of course you don't know how I'm circum- 
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Btanced. Mr Piatt wanted a mistress for 
his school. I wanted employment by which 
I could earn something. He rather ob- 
jected to me at first — ^I suppose he did not 
think me old or steady enough ; however, 
he was willing to try me, and Fve continued 
here ever since. IVe had the school a 
year. When the organist left I took his 
place. You don't know what an important 
person I'm become ! " 

But Andrew did know that, however 
gaily she might speak, he had heard of a 
life of toil, and that she could have but a 
pittance to depend on. 

'' Oh, Janet ! What a life for you ! 
What hard work ! '' 

" Hard work I That's as people think. 
I don't know that it's harder than many 
other kinds of work. As to the organ, I'm 
very fond of music. You pity me because 
I'm obliged to do it. Everybody is obliged. 
If I had a fortune left me, that would not 
exempt me from work, unless I was ill or 
disabled. You should see Mrs Barrel, 
with her steward, and her farmers, and 
her leases and account-books, and poor 
people, — she's rich, but she isn't idle. Mr 
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Barrel canit do all this, because he's blind, 
it isn't required of him. But every able- 
bodied person has some duty which their 
station requires them to perform, and if 
they think that riches free them from the 
necessity of exertion, they are mistaken- 
None of your miserable, helpless, vapid 
creatures for me, a trouble to themselves 
and to every one else ! " 

She spoke bravely, and certainly did 
not look like a toil-worn woman, fighting 
ihe " battle of life." She made light of her 
daily life. Andrew of all people must not 
know of the struggle. 

Andrew was not deceived. He under- 
stood her present mood. If ever he felt 
hardly towards his fellow-man, it was then. 
Why would his father cling to those nar- 
row, preconceived notions of Janet's cha- 
racter? Miserable folly! If old age is 
wary, it need not be suspicious ! Without 
putting his love into the scale, he would 
do better to marry Janet penniless than 
many women with a fortime. Then there 
were the Tudors, Janet's nearest relations, 
a father and two sons, hale and strong, 
and yet to let her toil and toil for a 
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pittance! If hard thoughts could really 
take effect, the Tudors' position at that 
moment would have been unpleasant. 
And if Janet had known what was passing 
in his mind, she would have said, " Nay, 
Andrew, I have no wish to be a burden on 
my brothers ; they have their way to make, 
I can do for myself," 

"It's all very well, this work, while 
you're strong and well, but you may be ill 
and unable to do it, Janet." 

" Every one is liable to contingen- 
cies." 

" But what would you do ? " 

^^ I've saved some money." She hoped 
not to spend it over herself though. 

What would he hear next ? he thought. 

She continued. " But this seemed the 
right thing, perhaps the only thing, for me 
to do ; so I'm doing it. I don't trouble 
much about the future now. ' Man pro- 
poses' — you know the rest. Don't discourage 
me, though." 

There was a tinge of sadness in her 
voice ; probably she herself was not aware 
of it, but Andrew detected it. 

"Janet, Janet, don't say that this 
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miserable work is the only thing you can 
do ! It's not,, and you know that it's not. 
No, you don't know all, you don't know 
that I can offer you a home, though it may 
be but an humble one." 

For one moment she was deceived. 
On another occasion he had said, " If my 
father should consent, but if he should 
leave me nothing, would you have me 
then?" and she had said <^Yes." Had 
this come to pass ? 

But she saw her mistake. 

"Andrew, if you gained a wife you 
would lose your father, and / should be the 
cause of the estrangement." 

" He would get over it when he knew 
you." 

" Possibly, but I don't think he would. 
If he despised me then, he will despise me 
more now. He will think, and the world 
will confirm him in his opinion, that the 
village school-mistress is still less fit to be 
his son's wife than Miss Tudor, living at 
' The Vale,' and ranking at any rate 
among respectable people." 

She spoke very proudly* 

Andrew had no petty pride himself. He 
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would not in the least have cared if all 
the world had known her position. He 
said, 

"Under my roof none would dare to 
despise you," 

"They would not dare show it, you 
mean. Probably not. They would gloss 
it over with extra politeness, and make me 
feel it the more. Andrew, Fve had some 
experience of the world's ways in these 
things. I know that IVe stepped down 
from the pedestal of gentility, and must 
abide by what Fve done, or have been 
obliged to do. I'm not ashamed of it. 
Fm looked upon as a village school-mistress, 
which I am ; I claim attention as nothing 
more. I always get my due share of 
respect as the school-mistress. Some treat 
me as a lady, so much the better for me 
when they do, but I don't exact it, and 
don't trouble myself about it. I'm able to 
earn enough to supply my wants, thank 
God, and I have something over. I'm 
proud, I know it, I don't mind working, I 
don't mind people's saying now^ ' She's only 
a school-mistress,' but I should mind being 
patronized, and looked down on, if I was 
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your wife, and you'd mind it too, and it 
would make us both miserable." 

He knew that she was proud, but was 
hardly prepared for her pride being an 
obstacle to the attainment of his wishes. 
He thought, how little his father under- 
stood her. 

" But, Janet, are you npt fancying what 
might never come to pass ? You have been 
Mrs Darrel's guest. I suppose ahe did not 
despise you ? " 

"No, of course not, or I should not 
have gone there. I have received very 
great kindness from Mrs Darrer, but every 
one is not like her." 

Janet felt her colour rise at mention of 
Mrs Darrel. She would have given a great 
deal to have prevented it, but she could 
not, she knew that she was crimson to the 
very ends of her fingers. 

Andrew noticed it. He remembered 
that Mrs Darrel had a son. His jealousy 
had disappeared when he saw Janet ; now 
it returned. 

" And Mr Darrel was as kind as his 
mother probably ? " I^e said it in such a 
cold sneering tone. 
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Janet looked up, but merely answered, 
" Yes, they were both very kind to me, as 
kind as could be." 

Andrew was standing by the open chim- 
ney ; he kicked a piece of wood impatiently 
into the fire, and then turned abruptly 
round until he faced Janet. 

" Janet,'^ he said, and his voice was 
husky, ^^ was there never a word of love 
spoken between you ? " 

She might have said, "Never." Mr 
Darrel had never spoken ; but she felt that 
it would be a deception. 

" Andrew, that's a question you have 
no right to ask." 

" No right ! It may be, yet I ask it." 

He looked almost as though his life 
hung on her answer. 

" He has been a kind friend ever since I 
was a child, Andrew. I've known him 
almost as long as I've known you ; but 
there's nothing more." 

" Can you lay your hand on your heart, 
and say, ^ There never has been ? ' " 

" Oh ! Andrew, indeed you ought not 
to question me. It is not generous." 
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'^ Generous ! What on earth has come 
to you ? You are full of strange notions ! '^ 

She was silent. What could she say? 
She wished no one to know what had pass- 
ed at Eckington, yet Andrew was vexed 
and unhappy. 

" Janet," he said more gently, ^^ if it 
had not been for xmtoward circumstances 
you would have been my wife long before 
this time. I should have had a husband's 
power to protect you, a husband's right to 
question you, though God grant I might 
never abuse it. That this is not the case 
is my misfortune, not my fault. Is it 
strange, therefore, that I should wish to 
know all that concerns you ? Tell me, Ja- 
net, I dorCt think you love Mr Darrel, but 
I do think that he loves you." 

She remained silent. 

"Janet!" 

" He never told me of his love, but his 
mother did." 

" And wished you to marry him." 

" Yes." 

" And you refused." 

■" Yes." 
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" And in consequence have lost their 
friendship." 

" No, I think not." 

" Why did you refuse Mr Barrel, if yort 
are going to let my father be an eternal 
barrier between yourself and me ? Mr Dar- 
rel could offer you a home such as I have 
no pretensions to. He appears to be a gen- 
tleman, and his love must have been 
sincere." 

" How dare you talk to me about a 
home such as you have no pretensions to ? 
How dare you suppose I would be bribed 
by a fine house ? What have I done that 
you should insult me like that ? I refused 
Mr Darrel because I didn't love him. He 
and his mother have been kind friends ta 
me, some of the kindest and best I ever 
had. I'm very sorry that he should have 
loved me. I know that he's unhappy, ietnd 
that I am the cause of it, but it's not my 
fault ; I must bear it, so must he. I won't 
wrong either him or myself by marrying^ 
one man while I love another." 

She had been very angry when she be- 
gan speaking ; towards the end her manner 
softened. 
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'^ Andrew, now let this subject di-op for 
ever. I did not wish any one to know 
it. You must keep the secret, and do as 
you would be done by." 

This was the girl, thought Andrew, 
whom his father considered mercenary and 
scheming. He had come, hoping to over- 
rule her objections ; he saw that that would 
be impossible for the present. Disappoint- 
ed though he might be, he felt more than 
ever confident of her truth and love. 
Would nothing induce his father to do her 
justice ? 

The winter's day was closing, Andrew 
must go. He lingered on, but he must go, 
he must leave her. 

^^God bless you, Janet!'' He kissed 
her. 

She stood watching him, as he went 
across the yard, and down the road, until 
he was lost behind the trees. She was 
glad to have seen him, glad to have heard 
the sound of his voice. It seemed an 
assurance of her having done right in 
refusing Mr Barrel. Her heart did not 
sink, as it used to do at these partings* 
Perhaps because she was more self-reliant. 
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Perhaps because after one crushing sorrow, 
nothing is ever again felt so keenly. Per- 
haps because she had learnt to accept plea- 
sures when they came, and to be thankful 
for them, but not to expect them to con- 
tinue always. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tom Tudor's student life had come to a 
close. It had been a pleasant life to him. 
He had gained considerable applause with- 
out hard work, rather, perhaps, without 
work which was disagreeable to himself. 
When a subject was fresh, and consequently 
interesting to him, he could show a consi- 
derable amount of energy ; would study it 
eagerly, and leave plodding men far behind.- 
His student life had been very pleasant ; 
he had made'pleasant acquaintances ; now, 
just as he was beginning to tire of it all, a 
change came of itself, naturally, and with- 
out his seeking it. So it had been with 
him hitherto through life ; everything had 
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happened according to his taste. When he 
was getting tired of the routine of the old 
Holme 'grammar-school Dr Thorpe went 
to EckingtoH, and he accompanied him, 
and though the old books went too, yet the 
circumstances under which he studied them 
were so changed that everything appeared 
imder a novel aspect ; when the novelty of 
his life at Eckington had worn off, he en- 
tered on another phase of life, as a medical 
student ; and when he began to weary of 
this again, a change was in store for him. 

Uncle Jeremiah had been displeased 
with Tom. Tom had no business to be 
spending his money, lounging at fashionable 
watering-places ; money was given him to 
pay the expenses of a student's life, not the 
life of a man of pleasure. When Tom took 
no notice of Uncle Jeremiah's letter of re- 
monstrance. Uncle Jeremiah was still more 
wrath. Aunt Wood poured oil on the 
flame. Uncle Jeremiah said that such con- 
duct was adding insult to injury. Aunt 
Wood added, "As was the custom of 
those Tudors to do, she'd no patience with 
'em, nor with them as threw away their 
money on 'em." Now Uncle Jeremiah had 
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resolved to have nothing more to do with 
Tom, and if Aunt Wood had said nothing, 
probably he would have adhered to his re- 
solution ; but ever since Janet's departure 
Uncle Jeremiah had been very restive 
when his eldest sister made acrimonious 
remarks ; formerly he used to obey her, now 
he often made a point of going in a con- 
trary direction. There were other reasons 
also why Uncle Jeremiah made up his 
mind to pocket the aflfront, and not to cast 
his nephew off; unless some one advanced 
a little money to enable Tom to set up in 
practice for himself, all that had hitherto 
been expended would have been thrown 
away.. Flattering accounts of Tom's talent 
continued to reach Uncle Jeremiah fit)m 
time to time, until he began to think his 
nephew would be the genius of the age. 
These reasons, with the determination not 
to be governed by Aunt Wood, made him 
say to himself that Tom should not be pre- 
vented setting up for want^of a little more 
money. 

Uncle Jeremiah would like to see him 
established in some little country town. 
In a large place he might for a time be lost 
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in the crowd, but in a small town he would 
immediately become a star of some magni- 
tude, from the very day when the red lamp 
blazed over his door. But this did not at 
all coincide with Tom's views. He had 
been accustomed to good society, and 
Tom's interpretation of good society was 
not determined by money or position, al- 
though he despised neither, but his good 
society meant people who had minds and 
who used them, and who had qualifications, 
either natural or acquired, for being plea- 
sant companions. " A small country 
town ! " said Tom to himself. " Good Grod ! 
what is Jeremiah Higgins thinking of? A 
small country town ! A doctor — ^that would 
be ftiyself, — a parson, a lawyer, and some 
nondescripts, expected to go to a tea-party 
once a week, heavy men, ill-dressed Misses, 
sipping tea, and saying Yes and No. None 
of that for me ! " Tom did not give these 
reasons to Uncle Jeremiah for not wishing 
to settle in a small country town ; he sug- 
gested whether there would be sufficient 
scope for him, and said that he should pre- 
fer the metropolis. Uncle Jeremiah had 
nothing to object. An opening was found, 
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and Tom was set up in the comer of a cer- 
tain square, with the orthodox red lamp 
over his door, and a conspicuous brass 
plate with T. Tudor, and a number of let- 
ters after his name, on it. Tom liked his 
new life exceedingly at first ; success seem- 
ed to follow him here, as it had done else- 
where ; plodding men might strive and 
strive, and woo the fickle goddess, to Tom 
Tudor she came unsought. At first he liked 
his uncertain, unsettled life, never know- 
ing when he might be called out ; he was 
interested in watching human nature un- 
der its various aspects, amused with the 
strange perversities and crotchets which he 
encountered, and he got a glimpse into se- 
cret histories, and romances of private life, 
which would have been a valuable stock in 
trade if he had turned author. About his 
profession itself he cared not in the least ; 
the novelty soon wore off; he found it an 
intolerable nuisance to be at everybody's 
beck and call, to be summonsed fi'om plea- 
sant friends to minister to some cross old 
crotchety woman, who had not much the 
matter with her, and who might just as 
well have delayed sending for him until the 
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next morning. Tom had numerous friends 
in London, a» he had had in Edinburgh, 
and he was constantly with them ; people 
thought at first that it was his professional 
engagements which took him so much from 
home ; they said, *^ Dear me, what a prac- 
tice that young man has ! " Another me- 
dical man set up close by, and Tom's busi- 
ness decreased ; at the same time he 
discovered that a surgeon's practice in- 
volved a great deal that was disagreeable 
to him ; he thought also that it was very 
hard work in proportion to the pay, and 
that it would suit him much better to be- 
come an M.D. Uncle Jeremiah was ra- 
ther pleased ,when he heard of this ; he 
thought "Dr Tudor" sounded very re- 
spectable ; his only misgiving was that mo- 
ney was always going out, and never com- 
ing in ; and Tom was always ffoinff to do 
this and the other, but never did it. Where 
distinction was merely honorary Tom had 
been successful ; but now that he was in 
the real practical world he let everything 
slip past him. Aunt Wood hit the truth, 
and if she had been less disagreeable she 
might have done some good ; she said 
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^^ Tom's clever enough, but he's idle, he 
don't like work, only pleasure ; he'd have 
had a good practice, as 'ud have paid him 
well, if he'd stuck to it like young Mr 
Smith." She was right, but she said it 
spitefully, and Uncle Jeremiah told her 
that she knew nothing about it ; and Tom 
became in due time an M.D,, much to his 
own satisfaction. 

Janet was plodding on with her school- 
work. It was a cold spring, trying alike to 
the children and to her, and she was look- 
ing forward to her few days' holiday at 
Easter, It is only those who have to follow 
one routine, and that rather a weary one, 
day after day, punctual to certain hours, 
who know the intense relief of the. short 
respite, the feeling in the morning I may 
spend to-day as I like, and apportion the 
hours as best suits me. 

Janet returned from the school one 
iifternoon. 

"There's a letter for you. Miss Janet," 
Baid Gr6U5e. " The post were late this 
morning, an' it comed after you were 
gone." 

" Where is it ? " Janet was eager after 
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letters. She had not heard for some time 
from her father. 

Grace took it down from the high 
chimney-piece, where she had put it mider 
a brass candlestick to keep it safe. 

Janet tore it open. It was in a strange 
hand-writing. It was no letter, only two 
cards tied together with a silver thread. 
Mr Harry Tudor was on one, Mrs Harry 
Tudor on the other. 

Janet was so much surprised that she 
said nothing, but stood still, in the middle 
of the kitchen, twirling round the cards by 
the silver thread. 

" Well, Miss Janet ! " said Grace. 

" Here, Grace." Janet held out the 
cards. 

Grace was by no means a proficient 
either in reading or writing; it took her 
some time to understand the cards. After 
some spelling and repetition she made out 
"Mr Harry Tudor." "That's Master 
Harry," said Grace. After awhile "Mrs 
Harry Tudor " was splendid out. " Why, 
he's married ! bless him ! Mrs Harry must 
be his wife, Miss Janet." Grace had not 
been at all pleased with Harry, displeased 
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that he did not take more notice of his sis- 
ter, but he was one of her nurslings, and 
she could not help saying " God bless 
him ! " when she heard of his being married. 
When she began to think of it her displea- 
sure returned again. Why was not Janet 
at the wedding ? She ought to have been. 

" Who is she. Miss Janet? Who is it 
he's married ? " 

It was the question Janet had been 
asking herself. The only person she could 
think of was one of the Misses Saunders, but 
after all she did not fancy that she was Mrs 
Harry Tudor. She took the cards from 
Grrace, and went up-stairs to take off her 
bonnet. She was too much surprised to 
feel hurt that Harry had not asked her to 
his wedding. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" I WONDER they ign't afraid o' breaking- 
their necks!" Grrace said this; she was 
standing at the door watching a very high 
dog-cart with red wheels, which was com- 
ing along the road. 

" You see, Grace, it don't seem as high 
to them as is used to it ; '' having said this, 
John Harris went across the yard to look 
after his pigs. 

The high dog-cart stopped at the gate. 
The driver called to a boy who was in the 
yard to come and hold the horse, and then 
jumped out and went towards the house. 

Grace's curiosity had been highly ex- 
cited, and her neck stretched forward as 
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far as possible, in her endeavours to ascer- 
tain who the visitor might be* 

<* Bless us ! if it ain't Master Harry." 
Grace met him at the door. " Walk in, 
Master Harry, an' I hope you're well, sir, 
an' Mrs Harry likewise, though, for the 
matter o' that, I think you might have asked 
your sister to your wedding, or leastways 
have told her who the lady were ! " 

Harry followed Grace into the kitchen 
without knowing what to say ; it was not 
his custom to submit to be caUed to account 
by any one ; but before Grace he felt much 
as he used to do in his school-boy days, 
when they lived in the old house at Holme, 
and when she rebuked him for any misde- 
meanour. 

^^ I'm glad to see you. Master Harry, 
though I 'spose I should say Mr Harry 
now, seeing you're married^ but you might 
have asked your sister to your wedding, 
an' not been married in this unbeknown 
way, as though you was ashamed of your 
wife, or your sister, or both." 

" Where's Janet? I thought she would 
be here about this time." 

" No, she don't often come home until 
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a'ter the a'temoon school, but I'll send for 
her.'' Grace went out into the yard ; the 
only person to be seen was the boy who 
was holding the horse. 

" Run down to the school an' tell Miss 
Tudor to come here as quick as she can, 
'cause there's some one as wants to see her ; 
an' if she shouldn't be at the school, see if 
she's in the church, mind you find her." 

" I'm minding the gen'leman's horse," 
said the boy. 

"Never mind, do as I tell you, run off 
this minit. I'll see the horse don't come 
to no harm." 

The boy did as Grace desired. Grace 
went back into the kitchen. " Master 
Harry, couldn't you put your horse into 
the stable ? I've sent the boy to tell Miss 
Janet, an' the man's gone to Derwent, an' 
I don't know where John Harris is gone 
to ; he was here not a minit ago, but people 
is always out o' the way jist when they's 
wanted." 

The horse was put into the stable, and 
Harry went back into the kitchen to wait 
for Janet. Grace saw her coming up the 
road, and went to the gate to meet her. 
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^^ Master Harry's in the kitchen, that's 
why I sent for you. Why, how fast you've 
walked, you're quite out of breath ! " 

^ ^ And his wife. Is his wife with him ? "^ 

" No, only hisself." ' 

Harry turned round as his sister entered 
the kitchen. 

"Well, Harry!" 

"Well, Janet!" 

For a minute they stood by the fire, 
and said not a word more. Both were 
thinking of Harry's marriage. Harry felt 
awkward because he had not told his sister 
of it before, and Grrace's words had not 
made him more comfortable. 

" You had cards from us two or three 
weeks ago ? " 

" Yes, and was so surprised." 

"I thought you would be. You see 
one can't ask everybody to one's wedding, 
and if you ask some and not others people 
take offence. Lucy's got a lot of cousins ; 
she'd liked to have asked some, but she 
couldn't choose without offending the rest, 
fio she asked none." 

Janet did not see the parallel between 
Mrs Harry Tudor's numerous cousins and 
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Harry's only sister, but she did not say 
so ; it was a long time since she had seen 
any of her own £a.milyy and sometimes her 
heart yearned after the £Eimiliar faces who 
had been her companions in childhood; 
she did not wish to say anything which 
might seem unkind to Harry, now that he 
had come to see her. She had been sur- 
prised to hear that he was married, but not 
surprised that he had not asked her. 

" Lucy wants to know you, Janet ; 
she wanted to come with me, but the day 
was too cold, I told her." 

The day was cold, very cold ; but if it 
had been mild and sunny Harry Tudor 
would not have brought his wife to see 
Janet, in her old school dress, at John 
Harris's. 

*^Lucy! I thought you Uked Carry 
Saunders." 

Harry coloured a Uttie. '^ And you 
were taken [in by a little civility, were 
you ? You're as green as ever in some 
things. We can't marry every pretty girl 
we're civil to, and you wouldn't have ua 
rude, would you ? " 
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"No, but I thought you were some- 
thing moi^ than civil.^' 

"I don't suppose Carry thought sOy 
she knew what she was about." 

" Well, I hope so, but—" 

"Never mind any 'buts,' she's an 
arrant little flirt. You don't understand 
the world, Janet, and never will. Men 
often mate girls beUeve themselves angels, 
and all the while they think them fools." 

" Then it's very dishonourable of you, 
and very heartless, and very cruel." 

" For goodness' sake, spare me. I never 
heard a girl fly at any one so." 

" It's men who act like that, who make 
girls flirts, and then you blame them." 

" We can't help girls being fools." 

" You needn't deceive them, and flatter 
them, and make them think themselves 
angels," 

" They wouldn't if they weren't fools." 

" Well, then, if they are not very sensi- 
ble, you take advantage of them, and that's 
mean." 

"They like it." 

" They can't like to be laughed at." 
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" They don't know it." 

*^ And it's cruel, wicked, to pretend to 
like them when you despise them." 

"How?" 

" Suppose they should love you ? " 

" Flirts never do." 

" But before they were flirts ? " 

" They were bom flirts." 

" They were not; some one treated them 
badly, and made them flirts." 

*^ I don't think any one will make a 
fool of you." 

" Perhaps not. I'm out of the way of 
that sort of people, and now that you've 
told me I should know what it meant." 

" Know what what means ? " 

" Compliments." 

" They may be sincere," 

" I shall always suspect them." 

" I tell you that you're looking extreme- 
ly fresh, and that that great roll, or plait, 
or whatever you • call it, of hair behind 
your head is very becoming." 

" You're my brother." 

^^ Therefore you think I speak truth." 

^^ You wouldn't be likely to compliment 
me." 
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" Then truths are not compKments ? " 

" Not the sort of compliments we were 
talking of." 

" What should you do if people paid 
you the sort of compliments we were talk- 
ing of?" 

" I don't know ; be very angry, I sup- 
pose." 

" Tell him that he was a fool ? " 

" No,! don't think ; it would be rude, 
wouldn't it?" 

" Yes, but people don't mind that when 
they're angry." 

" I should be very vexed to be made a 
fool of, shouldn't you ? " 

" Yes." 

'' What should you do ? " 

" If any one trifled with you ? Horse- 
whip him, of course." 

Janet clapped her hands. " There, 
Harry, I've been trying for the last five 
minutes to make you say that." 

"Why?" 

"Why, don't you see how unjust you 
are? You've been calling the poor girls 
flirts and all sorts of things, to excuse your- 
self ; you would horsewhip anybody who 
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made me think they liked me when they did 
not, and yet if s what you've been doing^ 
yourself by your account." 

Harry laughed. "Well, never mind; 
you haven't asked me about Lucy." 

" No, but I want to know." 

" You must come and see her." 

Janet looked surprised. ^ 

"You can come, can't you? I know 
you have some holiday at Easter* You 
spent Christmas vnth the Barrels, surely 
you can spend Easter with your brother." 

Janet said that she would come. She 
was pleaded to see her brother again, and 
she did not recollect that at the time she 
most needed help he had stood aloof. 
Janet had trodden down her worst diffi- 
culties; her star was in the ascendant; 
she would not lack friends now. 

" Lucy's name was Leveson ; she's my 
partner's sister." 

"Your partner? I did not know that 
you had one." 

"Bless my heart! no, I daresay you 
didn't; and you didn't know that I had 
got rid of that office business." 

"What! the agency?" 
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"Yes." • 

" I thought it was such a good thing," 

" That's as people think. It was very- 
well for any one who was satisfied with a 
moderate income and a humdrum life; 
office hours from ten to five, and an oc* 
casional holiday." 

"What are you doing now, then, 
Harry?" 

" Well, the office didn't suit me, and I 
don't know that I altogether suited the 
office, though very likely we should have 
gone on for some time longer if it had 
not been for a shabby trick Jeremiah 
Higgins served me ; that man can't bear 
to see any one making money unless he's 
got a share of the profits, and so ^" 

" Harry, I think you're unjust ; I know 
Uncle Jeremiah is fond of money, but I 
don't think he's as bad as that; do you 
know he sent me ten pounds at Christmas." 

" Did he ? Well, then, he has a right 
to ten pounds'-worth of golden opinions 
from you^ but he sent me no ten pounds." 

" I didn't keep his present." 

"What did you do with it?" 

"Sent it back." 
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" Whew ! ! Well, he did me a shabby 
turn all the same ; however, Fm not alto- 
gether sorry, as it's turned out. The 
agency will always be likely to go down. 
The directors are a set of timid old muiO^, 
who get frightened, and think they're 
going smash directly they've got an en- 
terprising man of spirit to manage it." 

" I don't see that that need follow." 

*^0f course not, but I'm not telling 
you what need follow, but what doesP 

"You haven't told me what you're 
doing.'^ 

"When some of those banks went 
wrong I took up bill-discounting; Leva- 
son is my partner. I've been buying a 
patent also, which I shall turn my atten- 
tion to, and which I think will be very 
profitable." 

" How was it people sold it ? I should 
have thought they would wish to have 
kept it if it is likely to be valuable." 

"Well, it belonged to a widow; she 
couldn't work it.** 

" Did her husband invent it ? " 

"Yes, if he'd lived he'd have made a 
fortune." 
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^ ^^ What's it to do?'' 

"Dress flax at about half the usual 
cost, and to produce a superior quality. 
Look, here. He took £pom his breast 
pocket a little book in which were lying 
little silky skeins of flax." 

"I don't understand it, Harry; I dare- 
say thejr're very beautiful. Did you make 
them?" 

" No, I haven't got my machinery up, 
but I shall make tons of it." 

" I hope you will." 

" Now, Janet, about your coming. You 
needn't say anything about that humbug- 
ging school to Lucy," 

Harry had made a mistake, and he saw 
it as soon as he had spoken, but it was too 
late. 

"Harry, if you're ashamed of me I'd 
rather not come; I can tell no stories." 
Janet looked about three inches taller than 
she had done the minute before. 

"Stories! no one wants you to tell 
stories ; but you needn't volunteer to Lucy 
that you're acting as Pratt's school-mis- 
tress." 

" I'm glad you've spoken about it. I'd 
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better not come if you're ashamed of 



me." 



" Fm not ashamed of you." She didn't 
look anything he need be ashamed of. 

^^ I should like to see your home, and 
Lucy ; but you must take the risk of my — 
my — ^position being known. Of course I 
shouldn't go to people and say, I'm Mr 
Piatt's school-mistress and organist, and 
receiye forty pounds a year, it's no busi- 
ness of theirs ; but I should make no effort 
to conceal it.*' 

Harry really wanted his sister to come, 
therefore he was obliged to put up with 
the chance of her occupation becoming 
known. There was one other subject on 
which he ijiust speak to Janet. 

'^ You'U want some money, and — " 

" No, thank you, I have some." 

**Hear me out, Janet. Lucy will be 
giving two or three parties, you'll want 
some dresses. I shouldn't like you to come 
in what you have on." 

Janet bit her lips. She wished to be 
friendly with her brother, and to visit 
him and his wife, yet she felt as if a 
very little might cause a quarrel; there 
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was nothing very strange in his giving 
her a dress, but there was more thought 
for himself than for her in his generosity, 
and she felt it. 

Harry laid two Bank of England notes 
on the table. "There, Janet, get what- 
ever you require, and mind you look nice. 
When can you come to us ? " 

" In ten days. I'll write and tell you 
the day." She took up the notes. 
" Thank you, Harry ; I'll take care to lay 
them out to the best possible advantage." 

Harry was glad this had been so easily 
arranged. When she spoke of returning 
Uncle Jeremiah's present he thought per- 
haps she might refuse his, and choose to 
bome to Salford in her school dress, or not 
at all. He looked at his watch; it was 
nearly time for Janet to return to the 
school. 

" Don't forget to write, Janet. Haven^t 
you any message to send Lucy ? " 

" Yes ; give my love to her." 

Harry went to the stable to get his 
horse, and Janet went towards the village. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Ten days after Harry's visit to Stoke 
he might have been seen standing at the 
door of the principal inn at Salford, wait- 
ing for the arrival of one of the coaches. It 
was a clear, cold afternoon, with a strong 
east wind blowing. Harry fidgeted, and 
walked up and down, and looked at his 
watch, and remarked that the coach was 
late, and seemed impatient and restless. 
Janet was coming ; he was going to intro- 
duce her to his wife. What would she 
think of her ? Harry was accustomed to 
" gang his ain gate," but he was not indif- 
ferent to what Janet would think of his 
wife. There was a little nervous flutter 
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about Lucy when he had left her, 
which seemed as though she were not per- 
fectly self-composed. Janet was the first 
of her husband's family whom she was go- 
ing to see. It is an awful business being 
introduced to husband's friends, particular- 
ly the female portion of them ; it is na- 
tural that they should scan and canvass the 
new relation, and try to discover what sort 
of a woman the brother or cousin has 
brought into the family ; their habits and 
prejudices may be very different to what 
the new-comer has been accustomed to, 
and they set up a standard by which she 
cannot be measured, and altogether she 
stands at a disadvantage. 

Mrs Harry Tudor was more favourably 
circumstanced, inasmuch as she was the 
hostess, and not the visitor; also Janet 
was not as formidable as an array of tall 
grown-up sisters, headed by a mother-in- 
law. 

The coach arrived. Harry directed 
the porter to bring Janet's boxes, gave 
his arm to his sister, and they proceeded 
towards his house. 

He had given up the old house with 
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the office, and had taken a newly-built one 
at the end of the town. 

Lucy heard the house door open ; she 
would like to have run out to meet them, 
but felt shy. She threw down her worsted 
work, and went half across the room, and 
then ran back and reseated herself, and 
took up her work, but had not set in a 
stitch before the door opened. 

" There, Janet, that's your new sister," 
was Harry's introduction. 

Janet went across the room and kissed 
her ; it was she who must make the first 
adyance to that little fiiir-haired, blue-eyed 
creature. 

" How long before dinner, Lucy ? " 

She looked at the time-piece. ** An hour, 
Harry." 

" I suppose you two women can take 
care of each other." 

Harry left the room. 

"How cold you must be, Janet; do 
come quite near the fire." 

Lucy came towards her. 

" Let me take off your gloves"; and you'd 
like to have something before dinner." 
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" No, thank you ; I haven't come far, 
you know." 

^^Ohl but do; I shall feel quite un- 
comfortable ; just a glass of wine." 

Lucy let go Janet's hand, rang the bell 
for some glasses, and brought her a glass 
of wine and a biscuit. 

"Untie vour boimet — ^there— let me 
put it on the table." 

" How kind you are ! " 

" Kind ! oh, no, it's what comes natu- 
ral to do for any one who has come in cold 
from a journey. Perhaps you'd like to go 
to your room now." 

" Don't let me take you up-stairs, Lucy, 
into the cold." 

" Yes, please, I should like to go, and 
it's not cold, because I told Mary to keep 
up a good fire all day (vo. your room." 
Lucy took up Janet's bonnet and gloves, 
and led the way up-stairs. 

" Oh, dear! they haven't uncorded your 
box^s ; how very stupid I Perhaps I can do 
it, though." She knelt down and tried to 
undo the knots. 

" I'll uncord them. You'll hurt your 
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fingers, Lucy. I'm not used to be so waited 
on, I assure you." 

Janet wished that she hadn't said that. 
Lucy might think it strange, and she 
recollected Harry's conversation when he 
was at Stoke ; but Lucy was the most un- 
suspicious and least inquisitive of people, 
and took no notice of it. 

By their joint efforts the boxes were 
uncorded. Janet took out a dress, and 
went to the glass and took down her hair. 
Lucy fidgeted about the room. 

f^ Can I do anything for you, Janet ? " 

"Nothing, thank you, but stay, sit 
down by the fire ; I shall not be long dress- 
ing." 

" Shan't I be in your way ? " 

^' Not in the least." 

Lucy sat down by the fire, and watched 
Janet for some time in silence. 

" Janet, before you came I thought I 
should have been afiraid of you, but I'm not." 

"Afiraid of me P^ Janet turned*sud:- 
denly round, and her long, thick hair fell 
down all over her face. " Afiraid of me 1 
Why ever should you be ? " 

"I daresay you'll think it very silly ^ 
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perhaps it was. I thought you were so 
very clever, and so I believe you are, and 
I was afraid you mightn't like me because 
I wasn't like yourself. I shouldn't Kke 
Harry's friends to dislike me^ you know, 
or to think me very foolish." 

" My dear, kind Lucy, no one would 
dislike you." 

• "No, perhaps not quite dislike, but 
they might think that Harry might have 
married some one more clever, who could 
have helped him more." 

" I don't quite understand you, Lucy. 
Harry's business is not such a one as any 
wife could help him in, and I don't think 
he wants help if she could." 

" I haven't made you understand, that's 
my fault. I don't know how it is that I 
should talk to you about all this ; an hour 
ago I had never seen you. I suppose it is 
because I know that you love Harry, and 
for his sake would tell me what is right." 
• ^^ For your own sake too, dear Lucy ; 
but you are quite as likely to know what's 
right as I am." 

"Yes, I know that you're not older 
than I am, not older in years, but you 
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feel older. You're a woman, and Fm a 
child.'\^ 

Janet sighed. There was that differ- 
ence between them. 

^^ I don't think I ever should have mar* 
ried if I'd known how much other people's 
happiness would have depended on me." 

" I'm very glad you did not know ity 
then." 

^^ No, don't say that ; you mean it kind^ 
but don't say it." 

" People's happiness depended on you 
always. Every one in some degree influ- 
ences the happiness of others." 

" Yes, but it's very different being the 
mistress of a house and being nobody in 
one's old home." 

"I ^shouldn't think you evw were 
nobody, Lucy." 

^^ Yes I was, in the way I mean. When 
^oor papa and mamma were alive I had no 
responsibility ; people didn't look to me for 
orders, and example, and that sort of thing." 

*^ But for Harry's sake, Lucy, you don't 
mind the responsibility." 

^^ Not the trouble, Janet ; don't think I 
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mind one bit about that, if it were ever so 
much. It is because I love Harry so much 
that I am afraid, afraid that I shan't do the 
best for him. Then he's so clever. Fm 
afruid I shall never be able to take an 
interest in things, because I don't under- 
stand them." 

"What things?" 

" Oh ! there's a patent he's buying. Did 
he tell you about it ? " 

"Yes." 

"And I daresay you understood all 
about it." 

"No, I didn't." 

" No, reaUy ! But you could ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Then you don't think it's because 
I'm not clever that I don't know all 
about it?" 

" Indeed no ; it's Harry's business, not 
yours. Harry must attend to that, and 
you must attend to his home, and make 
it comfortable." 

"Ah, that I can do; but there was a 
lady here a few days ago, and she talked 
to Harry about it, and went out into the 
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yard to see some of the machinery, and 
used such learned words. Harry said she 
was a very clever woman." 

*^ I don't suppose he would like to have 
her for his wife. I daresay she always has 
untidy fires, and no buttons on her hus- 
band's shirts, only I suppose she has no 
husband." 

"Oh yes, she has, and children too; 
and one of them was most dreadfully burnt 
the other day." 

"While its mother was examining 
machinery ? " 

Lucy laughed. "No, but I believe she 
was gone to some meeting." 

"Well, we must not judge her, but 
from what you've said I should think a 
careftd study of the last chapter of the 
book of Proverbs might be useful. King 
Solomon was a wise man, Lucy." 

" Of course, what he wrote is in the 
Bible." 

" Janet was going to have said some- 
thing, but she stopped. Lucy would not 
have understood her. 

" Janet, to-morrow night we're going 
to have a party. I used to like parties, 
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but now I get dreadfully nervous lest peo- 
ple shouldn't be amused. You'll help me, 
won't you ? " 

" Yes, what can I do? — ^make custards?" 

" No, not^ that sort of thing ; cook does 
all that; the eating and drinking is the 
easiest part to arrange; but you know 
most of the people are strange to me: 
though my brother is Harry's partner we 
haven't lived here long. I wish we needn't 
have parties, but Harry says we must." 

" Well, why don't you have a dance ? 
Then they'll amuse themselves, and you 
need only think of providing a good sup- 
per." 

"No, that woTildn't do to-morrow 
night. Harry wishes to know every one. 
This will be a party of goodies, who would 
be horrified at dancing." 

"Well, will music do? I'll sing to 
them, or play, anything of that sort." 

" Oh ! thank you. I'm so nervous I al- 
ways play worse before anybody." 

" Well, after dinner we'll look at your 
music; perhaps you have some duets." 

" I'm so glad you're come. I don't feel 
nearly as imcomfortable about the party ; 
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but that's a selfish reason. I should have 
been glad to know Hany's sister always.'* 

Janet kissed her, and the two went 
hand in hand down-stairs. "You know, 
Lucy," said Janet, " you must ask the 
people to play and sing, that will please 
them more than hearing us." 

" Tm sure they're not the sort of peo- 
ple who play well." 

" Never mind." 

" I can't bear bad music," 

" We can bear it for a little while ; you 
can for Harry's sake. It will amuse them, 
and it won't hurt us." 

" But we can't tell them it's good." 

" We shan't be asked to do so. If any 
one played execrably, and asked me if I 
did not think it beautiful, I should say 
^ No ; ' but no one does ask such straight- 
forward questions." 

" I wish one need only ask people one 
liked." 

" I don't exactly understand the ground 
we stand on. I suppose we must some- 
times ask uncongenial visitors, just as we 
perform other unpleasant duties." 

" But it feels insincere." 
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" Not quite that. You may esteem the 
people, and wish to show them poKte at- 
tention, although, their minds being alto- 
gether different to yours, you would not 
choose them for daily companions, any 
more than you would choose a man with 
one leg shorter than the other as your com- 
panion in a long walk." 

Lucy threw open the parlour door, — 

"TVTiy, Harry, I did not know that 
you were comeback." 

" Fve been back this half-hour; I sup- 
pose you and Janqt have bean gossiping 
up-«tairs." 

^^Yes, weVa been talking about this 
awftd— " 

Harry held up his finger. The serrant 
wcusf briogiug in dinner, and he never let 
Lucy canyaw people before servants. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The time-piece in the dining-room, 
chimed a quarter-past six. Mrs Harry 
Tudor and Janet were seated on either 
side of the fire, with their feet on the 
fender. 

" Janet, it's of no use putting it off any- 
longer. We must go and dress." 

" Yes, Fm going — there." Janet rose 
and pushed back her chair. " I call that 
heroism, to leave that lovely fire." 

Lucy rose also. 

"What must I put on?" asked Janet. 
" I suppose at home, and especially as you 
say these are quiet people, we need not 
array ourselves very gorgeously." 
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" Why, I don^t know, I believe I must 
put on my wedding-dress. I'd rather wear 
something else, but Fm afraid they'd think 
I did not pay them enough respect.'^ 

^^ Will they be very jQne themselves ? " 

" Yes, very fine." 

Janet sat down with her elbow resting 
on the dressing-table when she reached her 
room; she felt very much disposed to go 
off into a day-dream instead of dressing, 
but she roused herself ; it was nearly seven, 
and some of the people might be punctual. 
There was a knock at the door. It was 
Lucy. 

" Oh ! you are dressed. Harry wants 
to see you." 

"What about?" 

" Only to see how you look." 

" Well, I suppose I must indulge himr 
He gave me this dress, Lucy." 

Janet ran down-stairs. 

Harry was standing in front of the fire. 

Lucy was not pretty, but she was 
loveable; she looked innocent, and guile- 
less, and good, and there was something 
delicately nice and lady-like in her white 
silk dress with its lace trimmings. 
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"Shall I do, Harry?" asked Janet. 
^< I'm not grand, like Lucy, but then I'm 
not Mrs Harry Tudor, so it isn't expected 
of me." 

She looked much grander, though she 
only wore a muslin dress with a Royal 
Stuart sash. 

Harry had no time to make any remark ; 
a carriage drove up to the door. 

" There," said Lucy. " There's some 
one come. Oh dear ! " 

The drawing-room door opened. Mr 
and Mrs William Burr, Mr John Burr, 
Miss Burr, and Miss Prout were announced. 

Mr William and Mr John Burr were 
<50usins, who had acquired a comfortable 
independence in a dry-salting business. 
Mr William had a screwed-up fece ; he 
looked very much like a caricature, and 
moved his Umbs like the limbs of a Dutch 
doll, at right angles, as if they were fasten- 
ed together with wooden pins ; he jerked 
out his words, but at the same time was 
slow of speech, because he had many pre- 
ambles to get through before he arrived at 
what he meant to say. Mr John Burr was 
xt large, heavy man with a bald head ; Mr 
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William had frizzled hair. But Mr John 
had a peculiarity of his own ; he grunted 
between every sentence, or clause of a sen- 
tence. Mr William was a married man; 
his wife was then shaking hands with Mrs 
Harry Tudor; she was a small mouse- 
coloured woman, not by any means mouse- 
<;oloured in dress, but she had mouse^colour- 
^d hair, eyes, and complexion. She would 
have been kind-hearted if she had not been 
weak-minded and bigoted. Mr John Burr 
was a bachelor ; he and his sister were both 
on the wrong side of fifty. She was rather 
B, favourable specimen of a strong-minded 
woman, for she was kind, and had not the 
merciless contempt for human weaknesses 
which is a general attribute of feminine 
strong-mindedness, if the words are not a 
contradiction. She was great on school 
committees and the like ; not parish busi- 
ness exactly, because she swore no fealty 
to Mother Church, but, exercising the right 
of private judgment, preferred to sit under 
a certain Mr Swynge, who held forth to 
an admiring audience in a meeting-house 
in a side street. Miss Prout was an orphan ; 
she had been brought up by her uncle and 
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aunt; her mother had been their sister; who 
her father was no one seemed to know, but 
the report ran that he had been in some 
way connected with missions, but in what 
capacity no one definitely said ; probably 
the family knew, but they kept the know- 
ledge to themselves. Miss Prout, on ac- 
count of these antecedents, was regarded 
by the congregation of the meeting-house 
as something half-clerical, and she was 
invited to meet the'deputations from various 
societies, and the like. She had a hard 
outline of face, and very black hair, which 
she wore in three stiff curls on either side 
of her face. She was made a great deal of 
by her own family, and by the meeting- 
house congregation in general, yet it must 
be confessed that she was an old-yoimg 
lady, and Miss Prout still, which Mrs 
William Burr said was surprising. These 
five people lived near each other, and came 
to Harry Tudor's house in one fly, Mr 
John being made to ride on the box. The 
dress of the ladies would have pleased Aunt 
Wood ; it was substantial, and would proba- 
bly wear well. They had their own ideas, 
family ideas possibly, of evening costume, 
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which they resolutely adhered to. They 
eschewed light fabrics and delicate shades 
of colour, as also the ordinary shape and ap- 
pointments of evening dress, preferring to 
appear in over-trimmed walking dresses. 
The distinctive mark of full dress seemed, 
in their idea, to be these trimmings. 

Mr William Burr was talking to Harry 
Tudor, John Burr standing by, grunting 
at the end of each sentence. Lucy was 
trying to talk to Mrs William, and Janet 
sat down by Miss Prout. There was no 
stiffiaess about the Tudors, and they were 
seldom at a loss for the small talk which 
paves the way to further acquaintance, but 
with Miss Prout Janet felt herself pulled 
up and brought to a dead stand ; there was 
scarcely a response to anything she said* 
Miss Prout sat on the edge of her chair, 
her hands before her ; she looked at Janet, 
and then at Lucy, and her look said, ^^ Pm 
sure you can't be Christian women either of 
you." Janet did not wonder that Lucy 
should dread a party, if it was to be com- 
posed of such people as these. She was 
thankful when she heard announced, '' Cap- 
tain and Mrs Brice." Captain Brice at 
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any rate would be able to say something. 
Mrs Brice was a little washed-out looking 
woman, and her husband a tall gentleman- 
ly-looking man ; so much Janet saw at a 
glance, and that there were warm greet- 
ings between them and the female Burrs. 

"Captain Brice" — no one could say 
what he was captain of. It is improbable 
that he had ever handled a gun, still more 
so that he had ever been on ship-board, 
except when he crossed with his wife &om 
Dover to Calais, on which occasion he was 
very ill ; but Captain Brice he was called, 
or rathOT " the Captain," by his wife's cir- 
cle of acquaintance. They were great 
people in their way. Mrs Brice was sup- 
posed to possess extreme refinement of 
taste, and her judgment was appealed to 
by her acquaintances in delicate cases, 
where ordinary minds might not be sufS- 
ciently discriminating. Mrs Brice was 
then settling in her mind that Mrs Harry 
Tudor would be a very sweet young wo- 
man, if she could only be brought to sit 
under Mr Swynge. Janet she considered 
too prononcee. At a later period of the even- 
ing she called her pert and flippant. Cap-. 
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taiii Brice was always at hand to echo his 
wife's sentiments. 

"And how's Miss Eosa, dear Mrs 
Brice ? " said Mrs William Bmr. 

Janet supposed that the Brices had a 
daughter. 

" You haven't brought her," said Miss 
Front. 

" No, she wasn't invited." Mrs Brice 
looked at Mrs Harry Tudor, as though that 
lady had failed in hospitality. 

Janet wondered that Lucy had not in- 
vited this pet child. 

^^Has she been out to-day?" asked 
Mrs William. 

" Not for a walk, the weather hss been 
too severe, I feared she might take cold ; 
but she came here with us, and my maid 
took her back in the carnage." 

Miss Prout had playfully seated herself 
on a low stool at Mrs Brice's feet, and had 
hold of Mrs Brice's hand as she inquired 
after Miss Rosa. " And she enjoyed her- 
self the other evening ? " 

'^ Yes, she and Miss Fanny at number 
four got on very well together. I sent 
Maria with Rosa ; I did not like to trust her 
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alone, lest she should eat something which 
might disagree with her; she's very delicate, 
and a constant anxiety to me, isn't she,. 
PhiUp?" 

Philip drew near to his wife, and said,. 
" A constant anxiety." 

" We had a dreadful fright the other 
day, had we not, Philip ? " 

Philip said, " A dreadful fright." 

'' What ? " inquired Miss Prout. 

" Maria, my new maid, lost her ; we 
didn't know what had become of her for 
three hours, and stick hours as thev were to 
me I can't describe." 

Philip did not echo as he ought to 
have done; he was looking at Janet, looking 
very much as though he admired her. 

"I never have let her go out with 
Maria again since that dreadful day. 
Philip always takes her her walk after 
breakfast. I've changed her ribbons, dear ; 
I think rose colour warmer, and more com- 
fortable-looking, this bitterly cold weather^ 
than the blue she had before, don't you ? " 

" Oh yes ! you have such taste, dear 
Mrs Brice," said Miss Prout. 

Mrs Brice looked as though she con- 
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«idered it a merited compliment. " Well, 
I shall always be pleased that such taste as 
God has given me shall be at the service 
of my friends." 

"Dear Mrs Brice, you are always so 
kind, but about dear Rosa." 

"Well, my dear, Fm recovering now; 
but I haven't had such anxiety since we 
lost dear Rosa in France; we can never 
forget that time, can we, Philip ? " 

This time Philip did echo, " Never." 

" You know the particulars, my dear." 
This was said to Miss Prout. " But this 
young lady does not." Here Mrs Brice 
turned to Janet ; in spite of her unfavour- 
able opinion Mrs Brice could not resist a 
new hearer. 

" When we arrived at Paris, dear Rosa 
was not there." 

" Why didn't you have her with you ? " 

"You may well ask; the. unfeeling 
wretches wouldn't let us, separated me 
from my darling Rosa. We went back to 
Amiens, she wasn't there, returned to 
Brussels, and there we found the little dar- 
ling." 

"But, Mrs Brice," said Janet, "why 
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didn't you insist on having her with you ? 
/wouldn't have been separated firom my 
child." 

" Child ! ! " exclaimed Mrs Brice. 

" Child ! ! " shrieked Miss Prout. 

They looked at Janet as though she 
had suggested something immoral. 

Philip said, dejectedly, " Miss Rosa 
is a dog." 

The room had become full. Mrs Harry 
Tudor opened the piano, and two young 
ladies favoured the company by feebly 
playing a duet set of waltzes, and people 
said, " Very pretty," " Sweet thing," 
and Mrs Brice said, "So much feeling," 
and the young ladies retired, blushing 
under their laurels. Janet heard beside 
her, ** Do, dear." " No, indeed I couldn't." 
" My dear, people who have a gift 
shouldn't be selfish, and keep it to 
themselves.'' Then Mrs Brice led Miss 
Prout to the piano. Miss Prout pulled off 
her gloves, and tucked them behind the 
candlestick, looked round imploringly at 
Mrs Brice, struck two or three chords, 
coughed, played something like a five- 
finger exercise, and then sang a little song. 
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in a clear, weak voice, which Mrs Brice 
applauded much. There was more piano 
playing, and more singing, and then Lucy- 
came to Janet, and said, ^*Do you play 
something, or sing." Janet hesitated a 
moment what to play ; her own idea was 
that light music was in general best suited 
to evening parties, but as she had just 
heard a young lady fall in raptures about 
Beethoven, she played the march and the 
concluding fugue from the "Grand Son- 
ata." The people seemed to think that they 
ought to listen, and to express delight, but 
they looked extremely bored, all except 
Mr John Burr, who drew near to the piano, 
and grunted with satisfaction at every em- 
phatic note, and a pert young man who 
turned over the leaves, and said, " Very 
good, very good," in an encouraging, pa-* 
tronizing way. 

"Can't you sing something, Janet/^ 
said Harry. 

A servant came in and went up to 
Harry Tudor. 

" Some one wants to see you, sir." 

"Me? Why didn't you say I was en- 
gaged?" 
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" They seemed as if their business was 
particular." 

" Who is it ? A gentleman ? " 

The servant hesitated as to whether or 
not the stranger was a gentleman. 

"Where is he?" 

" In the breakfast-room." 

" Say ril be there directly." 

This passed while Janet was looking 
for some music ; she turned round to speak 
to her brother, and he was gone. 

She sang, as she always did, with feel- 
ing and earnestness, and her rich voice 
contrasted strangely with Miss Prout's 
little pipe. The men gathered round the 
piano, but the women looked at each other 
affiighted, much as hens would if they des* 
cried an eaglet walking about among their 
chicks. 

" Where is Harry ? Do you know, 
Janet ? It's supper-time," whispered 
Lucy. 

Before Janet could reply Harry came 
into the room. His wife and sister both 
looked at him, and looked away, and 
looked again. Each thought as she first 
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looked that he was agitated, and as each 
looked again the thought, what could she 
have been dreaming of to imagine that that 
man, wlio was laughing and joking as he 
took Mrs William Burr down to supper, 
could be agitated. Nevertheless Lucy was 
not quite easy, and as she made her way 
towards the top of the table she managed 
to pass near her husband, and to whisper, 
'' Who was it ? Who wanted you ? " He 
replied, " No one you know, dear, nothing 
of any consequence." Lucy was satisfied ; 
if Janet had seen the expression of his face 
she would not have been satisfied. But 
Janet did not happen to look at her 
brother; the table was crowded, and she 
was trying to make every one comforta- 
ble; finally she found a seat reserved for 
her between Mr John Burr and the pert 
young man, who had said "Very good, 
very good," to her playing. She tried 
to help Lucy in her duties as hostess ; what 
with this, and parrying the compliments^ 
not to say attacks, of the pert young man, 
who harassed her on one side, and en- 
deavouring not to laugh at Mr John Burr, 
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who grunted much more.thaoi usual on the 
other side, she had no time to think of 
Harry, 

The last guest had departed. .Harry, 
Lucy, and Janet stood by the drawing- 
room fire. 

" Well, it wasn't as bad as I expected,'^ 
said Lucy, *• and you helped me famously, 
Janet ; I'm so much obliged to you." 

Harry was looking steadily into the 
fire. 

" Come, Janet, sit down," said Lucy. 

^^What for? To talk over the peo- 
ple?" 

But before Lucy could speak, Harry 
turned to them, — 

^* It's time you went to bed, both of 
you." 

"Harry," remonstrated Lucy, "we 
must sit by the fire a little and talk over 
everything, it's the set-off against a party 
of heavy people — a duty party, which you 
said we must have." 

" Do you know what time it is ? " 

"No, never mind about the time. Sit 
down, Harry, I want you to tell me about 
some of them ; I hardly know who's who." 
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" As much as you like to-morrow, but 
not a word will I tell you to-night ; come^ 
off with you. There I Janet's yawning, 
and you're looking pale, Lucy." 

"I'm not tired, Harry; we'll stay a 
little longer." 

"Not a minute." Harry lighted a 
candle for his wife, and one for Janet. 
"Janet, don't let Lucy stay talking in 
your room to-night; it's time you were 
both asleep." 

"You horrid tyrant, Harry." Lucy 
went up-stairs laughing, and Janet fol- 
lowed her. 

They reached Janet's room first. 

" I do think I'm rather tired," said 
Lucy, " Good night, dear ; " she kissed 
Janet, and then went on to her own room. 

Harry stood by the drawing-room 
door, in the same spot as when his wife 
had said, "You horrid tyrant, Harry." 
He watched her and his sister up-stairs, 
heard Lucy take leave of Janet, heard 
Janef s door shut, listened to hear whether 
Lucy went at once to her own room, or 
whether any after-thought should make 
her return to Janet. In a moment he heard 
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Lucy^s door shut, then he seemed greatly- 
relieved ; he returned to the drawing-room 
for a few minutes, as if to collect his 
thoughts, and then went slowly towards 
the breakfast-room. 
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CHAPTER IX* 



About the time when Harry Tudor's 
guests were assembling a shabbily-dressed 
man stopped at the turnpike, about a 
quarter of a mile from Salford, and in- 
quired where Mr Harry Tudor lived. It 
was a bitterly cold night, although in the 
month of April. The turnpike-man told 
him to go through the town to the far end 
of the street, there he would see a new 
house with big windows, and a brass 
plate on the door; that was where Mr 
Tudor lived, and he couldn't mistake it, 
because the name was on the plate. 

The stranger thanked him, and walked 
on. The principal street of Salford was 
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but badly lighted ; a lamp here and there 
gave just sufficient light to make the 
general darkness more intense. A carriage 
with lamps drove past him, rattled past on 
the hard ground, and pulled up with a 
dash far at the end of the street ; he could 
just see the bright satin of a lady's dress 
flash in the lamp-light as she passed from 
the carriage into the house. On the 
stranger went. As he approached the end 
of the street he examined the houses, to 
find one answering to the description given 
him, — a new house, with big windows, and 
a large brass plate on the door. There 
were none at all like it, until he came 
quite to the end of the street, to the house 
before which the carriage had stopped; 
«urely that could not be right, but it was ; 
there was a large brass plate on the door, 
and by l^e glare of the lamp in the hall, 
which shone through the fan-light over the 
door, he could read the name, H. Tudor. 
The stranger had his hand on the bell, and 
then he hesitated, and did not ring, but 
crossed to the other^ side of the way, and 
looked at the house. The shutters in the 
lower rooms were closed, but he could see 
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that there were lights inside; sharp streams 
of light came out into the dark street from 
the cracks of the shutters; above there 
seemed to be a room with three windows 
without shutters; the light came glowing 
into the street through warm-looking crim- 
son curtains. As he stood there the stranger 
could see that the room was lighted by a 
chandelier ; each light in it looked like a 
little sun, as it shone against the curtains. 
The stranger recrossed the street, and 
again had his hand on the bell, again he 
hesitated, but at last he rang. No one 
came, he rang again, a servant opened the 
door. 

"Is Mr Tudor at home?" 

The servant said, " Yes." She had been 
told never to refuse admittance to any one 
when her master was in the house, but 
there was hesitation in her manner; she 
looked at the stranger again and again. 
Where was she to put him ? Supper was 
being laid in the dining-room; in the 
breakfast-room were the cloaks and shawls 
belonging to the guests, she ought not to 
put him in there, he might steal them; 
'twas cold to leave him in the passage; 
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she was a kind-hearted girl, and her kind 
heart made her risk the cloaks and shawls ; 
she showed him into the breakfast-room, 
determining, however, to keep watch, in 
case ^^ Master " should be long in comings 

The stranger threw himself into a chair 
by the fire, and watched the door; his 
mouth twitched and worked uneasily. 
There were steps in the hall, a hand was 
on the door, the stranger took his hand 
from his eyes, but did not attempt to rise. 
Harry Tudor entered, looking handsome 
and gentlemanly, with everything well- 
appointed and nice about his evening 
dress, and there sat a broken-down man, 
in a shabby coat, the only one he possess- 
ed, and that man was — ^his father. 

Harry held out his hand. Both said 
something, but what they said was inaudi- 
ble. 

To say that Harry Tudor was glad to 
have his father come at that time, and in 
that manner, would be to say what was 
untrue ; and to say that he was not greatly 
shocked and grieved at his father's appear- 
ance would be to do him injustice. 

He was greatly embarrassed ; not as to 
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what he ahould do, but as to whether ho 
coidd carry it out single-handed. 

He guessed, and guessed rightly, that 
his father had done no better for himself 
abroad th^n he had done at home, and 
that he stood in want of everything- It 
was very inconvenient to Harry Tudor 
just then to make any additional outlay. 
Money in abundance was passing through 
his hands, he wanted it all for his business ; 
his household expenditure was lavish, that 
was to increase his credit. He was liberal 
to Lucy ; it answered his purpose that his 
wife should be surrounded with what was 
pretty and luxurious. Haxry Tudor had 
no great amount of filial affection ; he felt 
that Mr Tudor had greatly failed in his 
duty towards his family, possibly he 
thought that in consequence less was re- 
quired of him ; something however must 
be done ; his father must neither want food 
nor clothing. 

The present was an emergency. Here 
was Mr Tudor arrived most unexpectedly, 
and making no presentable appearance. 
Any guest wishing to leave early might 
come into that room in search of shawl or 
VOL. ni. 10 
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6loak. He would not like Lucy to see his 
father as he then appeared, and as to Ja- 
net, the thought made him shake, what 
wild thing might she not do ! 

Mr Tudor looked exhausted. Harry 
noticed it. He left the room, met a serv- 
ant in the hall with a tray of eatables go- 
ing into the supper-room ; he took it fix)m 
her and told her to bring hot water and 
glasses into the breakfast-room ; he return- 
ed, gathered up the shawls and cloaks, and 
told the servant to take them away. 

Mr Tudor watched all that his son did. 

Harry placed the tray and the glasses 
by his father ; he fidgeted, he wanted to 
return to the drawing-room, Lucy would 
wonder what had become of him, yet he 
did not wish to woimd his father's feelings. 

Men circumstanced like Mr Tudor feel 
differently according to their different tem- 
peraments, but they seldom, perhaps never, 
feel justly. Some become callous, lost to 
all delicacy, others only the more sensi- 
tive, and of this latter sort was Mr Tudor. 

" Fm come at an unfortunate time," he 
said. There was bitterness in the tone. 

Janet would have understood it, and 
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'would have answered to the feeling which 
created the bitterness. Harry understood 
nothing beyond the actual meaning of the 
words, and to them alone ho repKed. 

" Well, I've unfortimately got a house 
full this evening; but it could not be 
helped," 

" Don't let me take you from your 
guests." 

Harry looked relieved, still he hesitated 
to go, then he said, — 

" They'll be going before long. No 
one will disturb you here. I'll come back 
as soon as they're gone." He pushed the 
glasses and the tray a little nearer to his 
father. 

Mr Tudor threw himself back in his 
chair as soon as he was alone. He heard a 
rich voice singing. He did not recognize 
it as Janet's, but it was a voice which 
seemed to speak to all his better feelings ; 
he could picture to himself some bright 
girl in a home, such a one as he was then 
in, he looked round the room, warmly car- 
peted and curtained, with its blazing fire. 
Why had he not such a homo? Why 
might not Janet be in such a home with 
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him? Time had been when he blamed 
others, but that time had passed ; now, as 
he bowed his head upon his breast, he said, 
almost groaned, "Mia culpa — mia mas- 
sima culpa ! '' 

Then his mood changed, again he 
looked round the room, and listened to the 
sounds in the house, but the expression of 
his face was bitter. Harry could live in 
luxury, could give expensive entertain- 
ments, yet when his father asked him for a 
little money he always spoke of being 
pressed. There was money for every one 
but his father. And here Mr Tudor unne- 
cessarily wounded his own poor bleeding 
heart; and he did it because he did not 
understand his son; like the men in the 
story, Mr Tudor and Harry were looking 
at diflferent sides of the shield. Mr Tudor 
regarded that evening^s entertainment as so 
much money spent in pleasure^ when Harry 
said that he had no surplus money ; and 
it was natural enough that he should regard 
it in this maimer, because, as far as his own 
experience went, he knew of no other mo- 
tive for assembling guests at one's house, 
and he did not much trouble himself with 
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the affairs of others. Harry Tudor regard- 
ed that party solely as a business matter, 
and the money spent in it just as he would 
so much money spent in the fittings-up of 
his office. Not one of the people who were 
in his house that evening did he ask be« 
cause he liked them as companions ; and it 
never once occurred to him the light in 
which his &ther would regard the pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr Tudor sat still awhile longer. He 
heard the guests come down-stairs; there 
was the rustling of dresses, and a murmur 
of voices, and laughter ; he could hear them 
in the supper-room. The expression of his 
face became less bitter, but very sad, and 
two large tears rolled down his cheeks, 
down his threadbare coat, on to the floor, 
and he said half aloud, " Oh ! Harry, Harry, 
I've wronged you all, all ? But, Harry, if 
I had such a home as this, and you had re- 
turned a prodigal, ever so much disgraced, 
you would have found a home and a wel- 
come. I wouldn't have been ashamed of 
you ; " and he would not. Mr Tudor groan- 
ed, and tears again rolled down his cheeks ; 
he thought Harry unkind and unfeeling* 
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Harry did not mean to be so, although he 
did not love his father as Janet did. But 
Mr Tudor's overwrought feelings, over- 
sensitive because of his position, were deep- 
ly wounded. He rose slowly and wearily 
from his seat ; he had tasted nothing, Ibe 
would taste nothing of Harry's, he would 
ask nothing further of him ; he went to the 
door, listened, all seemed still outside, he 
walked quietly through the hall, opened 
the outer door, and passed out into the 
dimly-lighted street, unperceived by any 
one. 

Harry, when his guests had departed, 
and when he believed his wife and sister to 
be safe in their rooms, went to the break- 
fast-room, expecting there to see his father, 
and to his amazement found him gone; 
everything on the table was untouched. 
Harry stood still two or three minutes, lost 
in wonder; the real reason of his father's 
departure never entered his mind. What 
should he do ? He did not wish to question 
the servants ; he went through all the 
rooms, went down the street, and in the 
other way through the yard, and return- 
ed almost doubting his senses ; doubting 
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whether he had not been dreaming, or at 
any rate under some species of hallucina- 
tion. The only thing he could resolve on 
was to inquire next day of Janet what 
she knew about her father. She had been 
with him so short a time that he had had 
no opportunity of speaking to her alone. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The three bells of Eckington church 
were doing their best to ring merrily. Dr 
and Mrs Thorpe had returned home. 

Mr Darrel was silent, as he and his 
mother sat at breakfast on the following 
morning. 

" What are you going to do, Edward ? 
You will be walking down to the rectory 
presently, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, shall not you ? " 

^^Yes." 

"I think I shall go now, the air feels 
so warm and sunny." 

Stephen was summoned to attend his 
master. They lingered a little in the 
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garden, and then went through the shrub- 
bery, across the churchyard, and into the 
rectory garden. 

^^ There's Mrs Thorpe at the window, 
sir ; she sees you, and she's coming out." 

Mrs Thoi'pe came, holding out both 
hands. 

" I'm very glad to see you ; and how is 
your mother, Mr Darrel." 

"Very well, she'll call on you pre- 
sently, at a more reasonable hour. May I 
come in now?" 

" Yes, do. I'm afraid the Doctor cto't 
see you. He's very busy. Stephen, you 
go roimd to the kitchen." 

'^ I'm rather glad the Doctor is engaged ; 
I want to see you." 

They went in. 

"And the change has set the Doctor 
up?" 

"Yes, we've enjoyed it very much. 
The Doctor is a capital guide. I had 
never been out of England before." 

" I'm glad everything has been so 
pleasant, but I'm not going to ask you 
about your adventures now. I wanted to 
see you alone." 
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He paused. Mrs Thorpe waited for 
him to continue. 

" Janet Tudor visited us at Christmas." 

" Janet Tudor ! How ever did you meet 
with her?" 

" We met her at a concert at Derwent. 
Haven't you heard from her ? I know that 
she has written to you." 

"I have not received the letter. We 
have been moving about^ and have missed 
several letters." 

" Janet is not at ^ The Vale ' with her 
mother's family." 

" Where is she ? what is she doing ? " 

" Living at Stoke, maintaining herself 
by being Mr Piatt's school-mistress and or- 
ganist." 

"Janet! poor child!. I wish we had 
known." 

" You could not have prevented it. She 
is proudly independent." 

" Her father is still away ? " 

" I suppose so." 

"And her brothers?" 

"Tom is studying medicine. The 
other is at Salford." 

"Doing well?" 
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'^ Harry Tudor ought to be, from what 
we hear of his style of living." 

" And you don't think he is ; your man- 
ner implies as much." 

" Not so, Mrs Thorpe ; I am in no posi- 
tion to judge of his affairs, but I do think 
that if he can afford to do as he is doing 
he ought first to do something for his father 
and sister." 

"And Tom?" 

"Talented and popular, from what I 
hear ; but no independence of character." 

Mrs Thorpe sighed, ^' The Doctor 
will be sorry to hear your opinion of 
them." 

" It was not of them I wished to speak, 
but of Janet. I want you to go to Stoke 
and see her, find out all about her. She 
will tell you more than she would any one 
else," 

"IwiUgo." 

" And, Mrs Thorpe, a few hours after 
she had left, a gentleman called to see 
her ; he came here first, thinking she was 
visiting you." 

" A young man, of course, and I'm to 
find out all about him. Oh, Mr Darrel I 
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Mr Darrel ! don't talk about women being 
inquisitive I " 

But when Mrs Thorpe looked up, there 
was such a shadow on his &ce that she 
ceased all jesting. 

"You shall have my ponyK^arriage, 
and Stephen to drive you.'' 

" Thank you, but can't the Doctor drive 
me?" 

" No, you'll do better without him." 

"Well, why shouldn't you go? TU 
drive yo»." 

"No, you'll do best alone. Stephen 
shall drive you, and you'll go soon." 

"Yes." 

And he went away. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Two or three days after Mr DarrePs 
visit to Mrs Thorpe, Stephen might have 
been seen driving that lady in the little 
pony-oarriage along the road towards 
Stoke. 

Mrs Thorpe was sorely perplexed as to 
whether Janet had acted well or ill. 

Dr Thorpe said, " Suppose you set the 
matter aside, and suspend judgment until 
you have seen Janet," 

But Mrs Thorpe did not find it possible 
to set a matter aside in which she had a 
deep interest. 

^^Mr Barrel seemed to think Janet 
right," said Mrs Thorpe. 
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"I should depend more on what his 
mother said," replied her husband. 

" Mrs Darrel spoke highly of her, but 
there was something queer about her man- 
ner. DidnH you notice it ? " 

Dr Thorpe did not" say whether he no- 
ticed it or not, but he recommended his 
wife to go and see her old pupil as soon as 



When Mrs Thorpe reached the farm 
Grace was as usual bustling and busy; 
she stayed a moment to finish what she 
was doing, and then went to the door to 
see who could haviB knocked. 
, " Bless me ! if it isn't Miss Browne, 
Mrs Thorpe I mean, begging you pardon, 
an' hoping no offence, which is very likely 
I might make a mistake, as I haven't seed 
you since you was Miss Browne. Do 'ee 
come in, ma'am, an' I hopes the Doctor 's 
well." 

Mrs Thorpe went in. 

" An' only to think o' your catching me 
in this mess ; an' Mrs Harris is gone to Der- 
went, an' I wer' jist a-going to clean myself.' 

^^ Never mind, Grace, you always are 
clean." 
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" You came to see Miss Janet ? " 

" Yes. We only returned last week*" 

"Ah! I he'rd as how you'd been in 
forin parts. I knowed else you'd ha' come 
an' seed Miss Janet, an' then p'raps things 
wouldn't ha' been as they is." 

" Is Janet here now ? " 

" Not in th' house, she's at the school." 
Grace looked at the clock. " She'll be 
home in half an hour, unless she goes into 
the church to play the orgin. I'll send the 
boy an' tell her to make haste." 

" No, Grace. Don't hurry her, I shall 
be glad to talk to you about her, if you 
<5an spare the time." 

"Spare the time! I should think I 
could. Who should I spare time for, if it 
weren't for Miss Janet. Mrs Thorpe, 'tisn't 
ufdy fault that Miss Janet's a-demeaning her- 
self like this; 'Tisn't my fault. I'd ha' kep' 
her like a lady, if she'd ha' let me. Nor John 
Harris didn't want for her to pay him nuffin. 
She wer' welcome to what she had. He's 
well-to-do, an' he's got no children. But 
she would work, an' wouldrit be indebted to 
nobody. Some gets prouder the poorer 
they is, an' Miss Janet's one on'em. Only 
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don't blame me, Mrs Thorpe. Fd ha' kep' 
her like a lady, if she'd ha' let me." 

" No one blames you, Grace." 

" Well, I hope they mayn't ; but how 
did you hear, ma'am, as Miss Janet were 
here?" 

" Mr Barrel told me. Now I want to 
hear about her ; he told me what he knew, 
but that wasn't much." 

"Well, Mrs Thorpe, you knows how 
master went an' left her. I can't bear to 
tell- on it; he wer' always a kind master to 
me, an' kind to Miss Janet, an' fond o' her 
too. When I mind the day afore he went 
away, I do think it a'most broke his heart 
to leave her. Ther', 'twer' no good sorrowing 
then, he should ha' thought what 'twould 
come to long afore. Them Higginses mad' 
him worse, not but that missis were a 
nice lady, you mind her, Mrs Thorpe ? but 
Mr Jeremiah an' Mrs Wood is dreadful, 
an' master had been brought up different 
to they, so 'twer' always unoomfor able. 
'Tweren't out of any love to she that they 
took Miss Janet to * The Vale,' but be- 
cause they wouldn't like for it to be said 
that any o' their kin wanted, or had to 
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work for their livin\ I know 'twer' that, 
by the way Mr Jeremiah an' Miss Delia- 
spoke to her." 

^^ What made her come away ? " 

^^ Why, they mad' her feel as how she 
wasn't wanted. An' they was always a- 
telling her how her father owed 'em 
money ; an' they mad' her feel as all they 
did was done out o' charity." 

" Then they didn't like her coming 
here?" 

" I should think they didn't. Mr Jere- 
miah comed over here, an' wanted her to 
go back wi' him ; he said as how things 
should be all pleasant, if only she'd come 
back ; you see he were afraid what people 
might say." 

"And she wouldn't?" 

" No ; she spoke very civil, an' said she 
were very much obliged for what they'd 
done for her, but she'd mad' up her mind 
she'd better stop, an' she wer' right. Mr 
Jeremiah could no more stop Mrs Wood's 
tongue than he could dam up yon mill- 
stream wi' a cabbage-stalky" 

"Well, Grace?" 

" He went away, then, an' I 'spec' he 
VOL. m. 11 
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spoke his mind to Mrs Wood when he got 
home, for he wer' very angry, I know that 
by the way he twitched his reins from off 
of the gate ; I wer' looking out o' winder. 
'Twer^ Mrs Wood that behaved so very un- 
kind to Miss Janet. I don't suppose she'd 
ha' come away if it hadn't a-been for her." 

^' WhOTe are her brothers ? " 

" I believe Mr Tom's in Edinburgh, or 
Lonnon, or some place, laming to be a 
doctor ; he might be a doctor by this time 
for aught I know. She hears from him 
sometimes, but not often, an' I don't know 
much about him. Mr Harry's grown a 
fine young man. I used to be very proud 
o' them boys, but somehow I don't believe 
there's either one so good as Miss Janet." 

^^ Doesn't Mr Harry come to see his sis- 
ter?" 

" He didn't for a long time ; he wer' 
angry wi' her for what she were doing, an' 
he didn't think John Harris's house grand 
enough for her. No more it isn't; but before 
he found fault he should ha' found her a 
better. 'Tis very easy for him to say, 
^You must knock under, an' not be so 
proud, an' you must live at The Vale ; ' he 
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doesn't know what 'tis he's telling her to 
do, she's bore more nor ever he would; 
an' a'ter all, when he says, ^ You should 
do this, an' you shouldn't do the other,' 
'tisn't for her good nor comfort that he 
speaks, but because it hurts his pride that 
his sister should do this an' that. How- 
somever, I 'spose he's thought better on 
it, for he comed to see her a'ter he were 
married, an' she went to stop wi' him at 
Easter, an' I believe she likes her new sis- 
ter very much." 

" He's getting on very well, isn't he ? " 

" So some do say, an' others not. He 
rides a fine horse. People say him an' his 
xmcle ha' quarrelled, an' all sorts' o things 
they do say." 

" Then he did not wish his sister to live 
with him, though he found fault with her 
being here. How was that ? " 

"I don't know nuflSn about it, Mrs 
Thorpe ; excep' if he's so rich as one would 
think, there's many things as he ought to 
do which he don't do ; an' if he isn't rich 
he's a foolish young man to do as he does, 
an' I don't believe as any good '11 come 
of it." 
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"Who was that who came to see Miss 
Janet a few weeks ago ? He came to our 
house at Eckington^ thinking that she was 
visiting us.'' 

"Did he? That were Mr Bateman-s 
6on, Mr Andrew, an' that's another thing I 
trouble about. Mr Tudor an' Mr Bateman 
were great Mends when we lived at 
Holme. I always thought that Mr Andrew 
had took a liking to Miss Janet, an' I believe 
he had, an' I believe she liked him. Then, 
you see, when master's troubles comed 
everything were different, an' I believe 
Mr Andrew's father won^t let him have 
Miss Janet." 

"Miss Janet is late, isn't she?" said 
Mrs Thorpe, looking at the clock. 

" Yes, you'd better let me send for her. 
Oh ! there she is, a-coming in at the yard 
gate." 

" There's some one as wants to see you, 
Miss Janet ; some one as you didn't espec'," 
said Grrace from the door. 

Grace went up-stairs to tidy herself. 

Janet came into the kitchen. 

" Mrs Thorpe I when did you return ? " 

" Only last week." 
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" Did you get my letter ? ^^ 

"No." 

" How did you know that I was here ? " 

" Mr Darrel told me. He asked me to 
come and see you." 

Janet coloured very red, which did 
not escape Mrs Thorpe's notice, and she 
remembered Mrs Barrel's curious manner. 

Janet thought, Surely she isn't come 
on a mission from Mr Darrel. 

After her conversation with Grace Mrs 
•Thorpe had thought that all mysteries were 
unravelled ; now the threads were again be- 
coming entangled. 

" Have you been here long ? " 

"Yes, and have heard a great deal 
about you from Grace. I must go soon, I 
have a long ride home, but I shall come 
and see you again before long." 

" No, Mrs Thorpe, stay a little." 

Janet sat down in her old place on the 
settle. 

" Mrs Thorpe, you don't blame me very 
much for what I've done ? " 

"As far as actions go, I don't blame 
you at all, Janet. You yourself best know 
what your motives have been, and how far 
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you have let pride influence you. I wish I 
could find you an easier Kfe." 

"I do very well, Mrs Thorpe ; I 
shouldn't be any happier in an easier life, 
as you call it." 

^* What do you mean ? " 

"Why, you know that I have many 
things to trouble me. If I hadn't so much 
to do I should brood over them more." 

Strange girl, thought Mrs Thorpe. 

"Your visit to Eckington was a nice 
change. Did you enjoy it ? " 

" Yes, very much." 

"Should you like to go there again? 
But it will be our turn to have you next." 

" Thank you ; but I shall not be able to 
leate Stoke for some time." 

Janet spoke constrainedly. Mrs Thorpo 
felt sure that something more than common 
had happened while she had been at Eck- 
ington. Janet was trying to think of some-^ 
thing to say, but she could think of nothing. 
She f6lt certain that the subject she desired 
to avoid would be touched on. 

Mrs Thorpe said that she must go, yet 
she lingered on. 

" Janet," she said, " what is it that 
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causes this constraint in your manner, and 
in Mrs Darrel's also ? TeU it me ; whatever 
it may be, you know that I wouldn't ask 
from curiosity." 

'^ If thet/ haven^t kefpt their secret I sup- 
pose I needn't, but I did not wish to tell 
any one." 

" They have told me nothing." 

"Somehow you have found it out. 
Oh ! Mrs Thorpe, it hasn't been my fault, 
indeed it hasnH. I'm so sorry for him." 

Janet hid her face and cried bitterly ; 
and before Mrs Thorpe went away she 
knew all about Janet's two leva stories. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The home-life of Andrew Bateman and 
his fether had been changed ever since the 
day when the latter had forbidden Janet's 
name to be mentioned. To the casual 
observer no difference might have been 
apparent. Mr Bateman was liberal, and 
in many ways considerate, towards his son, 
and Andrew was attentive to his father; 
people might have thought how happy the 
two were in each other. But Andrew had 
ceased to seek or to find happiness in his 
home; he did not respect his father's opinion 
and judgment as he used to do. Was he 
not prejudiced ? Did he not steadily re- 
ftise to open his eyes to conviction ? So 
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Andrew never attempted to argue with his 
fistther on any subject ; he heard all that he 
had to say in a perfectly respectful manner, 
and if he differed in opinion the subject 
dropped ; his silence meant, — ^it's of no use 
arguing with a man who does not sift out 
the truth, but who grounds his arguments 
on preconceived notions, which are as like- 
ly to be wrong as right. 

Mr Bateman felt the change, but was 
perfectly satisfied with what he had done. 
So far firom altering his opinion, he was 
more than ever confirmed in the belief that 
he was right ; for, fi-om what he heard, he 
did not believe that the young Tudors, 
Janet's brothers, would do any good for 
themselves. 

Andrew and his father were in the 
counting-house. 

Some one said, " Where can I find Mr 
Bateman ? Is he disengaged ? " 

The voice and manner of speaking 
were both very different to those of the 
people who usually came there. 

Mr Bateman and his son both looked 
up and listened. The voice was familiar, 
yet they could not recollect whose it was. 
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The clerk who had been addressed said^ 
without raising his eyes from his ledger, 
"You'll find Mr Bateman in at the first 
door to the right." 

The stranger followed the direction. 

" Doctor Thorpe ! " exclaimed both Mr 
Bateman and his son. 

Whatever difierences might exist, they 
were unanimous in giving the Doctor a 
hearty welcome. 

" And what brings you to Holme, Doc- 
tor?" 

^^ Business." 

" And you are better for your holiday ?" 

" Yes, quite well, thank you. We have 
scarcely been at home a fortnight." 

"And Mrs Thorpe?" 

" Quite well ; she has enjoyed her trip 
wonderfully ; but I must not keep you talk- 
ing now, you are engaged." 

" How long do you stay ? " 

" Until to-morrow." 

" Is there anything we can do for you ? " 

" Yes, I think there will be presently." 

"Well, Doctor, whenever we can be of 
service you'll let us know, and you'll dine 
with us." 
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" Thank you." The Doctor turned to 
Andrew, " Can you come with me for an 
hour?" 

" Yes, for as many as you please." He 
took up his hat, and they went out together. 

They could not talk in the crowded 
streets. ^ 

Andrew went whither the Doctor led. 
They soon left Holme, and reached the 
borders of the common. 

" Where are you going ? " said Andrew. 
" There are no houses further on." 

" Suppose my business should be with 
you ! We can talk it over while we walk 
across the common and home by the river ; 
it used to be a favourite walk of mine when 
you were my pupil at the old Grammar 
School." 

They walked on a short time in silence. 
Andrew guessed what was the subject of 
the business, but did not like to say a word ; 
and the Doctor felt a diflSculty in beginning. 

" Fm sorry we were not at home when 
you came" to Eckington, Andrew. Whom 
did you call to see ? " 

" Janet Tudor. You know all, Fm sure 
you do." 
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" Perhaps I may know something, but 
I wish to hear more from yourself. I have 
a great friendship for you, boy, and Mrs 
Thorpe and myself feel something more 
than friendship for that dear child, father- 
less as well as motherless we may consider 
her, and if harm came to her, which we 
could prevent, we should never forgive 
ourselves." 

^^ Harm, Doctor ! You don't suppose Fd 
harm her ! Fm as jealous for Janet Tudor's 
good name as ever you can be ! If it wasn't 
for the miserable prejudice of some one 
who ought to know better, I should have a 
better right than any one to protect her." 

Andrew's cheek flushed, and he spoke 
angrily. 

" Hush ! No one has ever called in 
question Janet's good name, but there are 
many ways of harming her. If there is no 
possibility of this aflfair ever coming to the 
termination you hope, better let it be given 
up ; don't see her to unsettle her ; don't 
give rise to delusive hopes in her mind." 

" Did Janet send you to say this ? " 

" No ; she does not know of my coming." 

"Doctor, you think me selfish, you 
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think that she would make greater sacri; 
fices than I. It may be true. She's an an- 
gel, if ever there was one, but you don't 
know what you ask," 

" She's no angel, but a very nice girl, 
and a spirited girl, but I ask nothing of 
you ; I came here to serve you both, to see 
whether what I may be able to say will 
not remove your father's prejudices," 

Andrew shook his head, and there was 
a long pause. 

"You can't reason with my father,'^ 
Andrew said after a while, "he's wholly 
unreasonable. Because Mr Tudor did as 
h^ did he pronounces all the family to be 
bad, sets down Janet as a designing, mer- 
cenary girl, and forbids her name to be 
mentioned. What can you do after that ? 
It's my belief that he was as unreasonable 
in his friendship for Mr Tudor as he now 
is in his prejudice against the whole family. 
I was a boy at the time, and then I went 
away from home, but I daresay if I could 
have seen all, and had been capable of 
judging, I should not have found all the 
good in Mr Tudor which my father chose 
to imagine." 
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"There may be some truth in what 
you say, but you must not judge your 
father harshly. J£ I am able to form a 
more correct judgment, it is partly because 
I have not so much at stake as he has, and 
partly because I am better acquainted with 
Janet Tudor than he is." 

"He has known her as long as you 
have." 

"Perhaps; nevertheless, he may not 
have had as many opportunities of observ- 
ing her as I have." 

" It would have been all the same." 

" That you can't tell. Supposing your 
father not to possess great insight into cha- 
racter, that is his misfortune rather than 
his fault. It would be happier for him to 
sanction your wishes than to have things 
going on as they now are." 

" I don't know. He's made up his 
mind that he won't. You can't convince 
an obstinate man, because he won't be con- 
vinced." 

"Andrew, you must not let anything 
estrange you from your father." 

" Doctor, why should he come between 
me and — ^my wife." 
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^^ Poor boy ! poor boy ! I'm sorry for 
you, sorry for you all," and he laid his 
hand on Andrew's arm. " But you must 
not let a disappointment make you unjust. 
After all, is it not his love for you which 
causes what you think his prejudice ? " 

" No, Doctor, not all. It's an unbendr 
ing will, which won't be convinced." 

" But which I shall try to convince be- 
fore the day is over." 

Each followed his own thoughts for 
some time in silence. They had reached 
the path by the river where Andrew had 
first told Janet of his love. 

Andrew suddenly stopped. "Doctor, 
if you were to get my jGsither to give his 
consent, there is still another obstacle." 

"What do you mean? You have no 
rival?" 

" No, I do not doubt her love, but there 
may be a feeling even stronger." 

The Doctor looked inquiringly. 

" Yes, there may be, her pride, pride 
which says, *I won't bring disgrace into 
any family.' " 

"Disgrace! Janet! I don't under- 
stand." 
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*^ More credit for you that you don't. 
Janet was made to feel, day by day, hour 
by hour, in that cursed life which she led 
at ' The Vale,' that her father's short-com- 
ings are a disgrace which clings to her. 
My father's treatment of her has increased 
the feeling, no doubt. .Her own sense 
must tell her that she is not responsible for 
the faults of another, but she has been 
taught to believe that the world thinks 
otherwise, therefore she is very likely to 
say, ^ No one shall have it in their power 
to say that /brought disgrace on them.' " 

" But, Andrew, if she loves you as you 
think, she will make pride knock under." 

"Once she would, but the last two 
years have increased her pride." 

" And her love too." 

" But the pride ; I'm not sure that her 
very love won't strengthen her pride. She 
is very likely to say, ^ There can be no 
love in bringing disgrace on the person I 
most love.' " 

" Is that what she told you at Stoke ? " 

" Something like it." 

They had reached the outskirts of the 
town. 
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^^ Well, Andrew, I shall see you again 
this evening; six o'clock, isn't it? youy 
dinner hour I mean.'' 

Andrew went through the streets back 
to the counting-house. The Doctor retraced 
hig steps g, little way, 9.nd sat down on a 
sheltered spot by the river-side. He had 
come to Holme hoping to be able to serve 
three people for whom he felt a sincere 
friendship. He had thought that he under- 
stood all the bearings of the case ; but here 
was an aspect of affairs for which he was 
quite unprepared. He had come expecting 
to find Mr Bateman hard to convince ; but 
he did not dream of Janet raising an ob- 
jection. He had had but little experience 
in woman-kind ; the course of his own love 
had run smooth, and his courtship had 
been imeventful. If with private indivi- 
duals, as with nations, those whose history 
is the least exciting is the happiest, the 
Doctor and his little wife must have appro- 
priated an undue share. 

He 3at there mechanically pulling the 

long grass, and watching it float down the 

stream. He wished Mrs Thorpe had been 

with him ; he almost thought that she might 

VOL. m. i2 
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be able to manage matters better than he 
could, at any rate he would have been glad 
of her opinion. Suppose, after all, that 
Janet should hold out ! Then he tried to 
think why people with happiness within 
their grasp should cast it aside. Did not 
every one do so more or less ? He tried 
logically to prove, that since Janet loved 
Andrew, she would not let any other feeling 
prevent her marrying him, supposing Mr 
Bateman could be induced to give his con- 
sent, and after a most perfect chain of rea- 
soning he was obliged to confess that 
logic and the feelings of woman-kind had 
no affinity, and that Janet Tudor might 
after all let pride gain the day. " Oh ! " 
groaned the Doctor, *^ I could manage a 
hundred boys, but I can't manage one wo- 
man." He rose from the grass and walked 
towards the town, i' Women are not rea- 
sonable," he said to himself; then he felt 
self-condemned, he had been so happy, it 
was like finding fault with his happiness to 
malign women, even in thought. '^No 
matter for that, they are not reasonable, , 

very unreasonable, and unreasoning too, i 

even Mrs Thorpe is that, and she's the best | 

woman in the world." I 

I 
I 
I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



De Thorpe and Mr Bateman sat a long 
time in the old dining-room. 

*^Fill yomr glass, Doctor, it's like old 
times; I wish we had you among us 
again.'' 

" My post is well filled." 

"I have nothing to say against your 
successor, but old people don't like 
changes." 

Andrew rose. 

" Going out this evening, Andrew ?" 

"Don't you remember that meeting; 
you said yesterday that one of us had 
better go." 

"Never mind, we don't see the Doctor 
every day, sit down." 
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"I think I'll go, father; I shall see 
you again presently, Doctor ; '' and he went 
out. 

"Good boy that, never neglects a 
duty. If education has done it, we owe 
you a great deal.^ 

" Education does something, no doubt, 
and home training more." 

Mr Bateman sighed. 

The Doctor had forgotten to fill his 
glass. The same subject under different 
aspects occupied both minds. 

Dr Thorpe knew that Andrew would 
not so rigidly have attended to business 
that evening had he not known that he 
wished to see his father^alone. It was a 
difficult subject to begin, one requiring 
tact. If he did not do good, he would 
most likely do harm. 

M.T Bateman's own remark seemed a 
little to open the way, therefore the Doc- 
tor continued Andrew's praise. 

"Andrew has been a good son; he 
has never intentionally given you C9,use 
for uneasiness ? " 

"Never, Doctor; he's stiff in his opi. 
nions sometimes." 
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'' Most people with any character are." 
^ "Ay, he's a good lad, take him alto- 
gether; Fve no cause to find fault with 
him. YouVe not filled your glass." 

Dr Thorpe filled his glass ; very slowly 
he did it, thinking all the time whether 
he had not better tell Mr Bateman plainly 
the reason of his visit to Holme. 

Mr Bateman himself continued, — " And 
yet I am anxious about him. It will be 
lonely for him when I am gone. I should 
like to see him married, to know that he 
has a good wife." 

"A very natural wish. Won't he 
marry ? " 

Mr Bateman did not reply for a min-: 
ute ; when he did his face was flushed and 
his voice agitated. 

"Tm afi*aid he won't. He was en- 
tangled once by that rascal Tudor's daugh- 
ter. She has come between me and my 
5on ever isince." 

"How?" 

"How! Can you ask how? Why, 
Andrew falls in love with her ; he's clever 
enough, but he's no match for a designing 
woman. He swears she's a piece of per- 
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fection. I call her an artful minx. She's^ 
got a very pretty face, I must own that. 
He wants to bring her home as Mrs 
Andrew. I'm an old man, and not so 
easily imposed on. / see through the 
girl. I was taken in once by her father,^ 
and ^a burnt child fears the fire.' An- 
drew, of course, thinks me unjust and 
cruel; it would be more cruel to let my 
son ruin himself, be beggared by a lot of 
unprincipled pauper relations." 

" And what says the young lady ? " 
"Why, the young lady has a keener 
eye to business than ever her father had. 
She is perfectly aware that, if she mar- 
ried Andrew without my consent, she 
would marry a poor man, so she very pru- 
dently declines. Andrew told me this^ 
himself, poor lad, as a mark of her disinter- 
estedness and sense of filial duty, so you 
may fimcy how far gone he is." 
" Where is Miss Tudor now ? " 
"Goodness knows, flirting with some 
one else, most likely." 

" Bateman, you and I are old Mends ; 
will you listen to me ? I told you that I 
had come to Holme on business ; that busi-^ 
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ness was none of my own, but was about 
your son and my dear young friend, Janet 
Tudor/' 

" They're not married. Doctor?'' 

^*No, nor likely to be, without your 
knowledge and consent. Therefore, don't 
alarm yourself." 

"If you think to alter my opinion, I 
can spare you the trouble. I have all 
faith in your integrity, but you are de- 
ceived ; I won't see my son ruined." 

" I should be very sorry to ask you to 
see your son ruined. You think Janet 
Tudor mercenary and scheming, and — " 

" What if I could tell you that she had 
refiised a man whose position and wealth 
were greatly superior to your son's ? " 

" You can't ; I don't believe it ! " 

^^ You would believe it if you heard it 
from the man himself." 

"Some rascally old rouSj probably; 
whom to marry would be to lose cast, and 
she knows it." 

" No, a man about your son's age, of 
imsuUied character." 

^^ Touched in the head, imbecile." 
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^^ A man with a fine mind, highly cul- 
tivated." 

" Perhaps, like my son, he would have 
married her poor, because without his 
friends' consent. There must have been 
some reason for her refusing him." 

^^ Of course there was ; but his property 
was entailed, therefore he loses nothing by 
pleasing himself; but in this instance his 
mother wished it." 

'' They don't know the disgrace which 
is attached to the name." 

^^ If you mean her father's affairs, they 
know all ; but they are sufficiently just not 
to blame the daughter for the father's 
faults." 

Mr Bateman winced, but he said, 
^^ Well, I am glad that she has such 
chances; it will be something for her to 
boast of. They can afford to be generbus; 
they have not been wronged as I have 
been. You haven't told me why she re- 
fused, though I don't know that Miss 
Tudor's affairs are any business of mine." 

^^You say, truly, they have not been 
wronged as you have been wronged, but 
cannot you be generous ? Janet Tudoi* has 
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had no hand in your wrong. Bateman, 
you are wronging an innocent girl ; she is 
not the one to boast of these things. If 
something had not led us to suspect it, 
Janet would never have told us of it. She 
refused a marriage which many girls 
would have caught at, simply because she 
loves your son ; but she is as proud as you 
can be ; she would never enter a family to 
be looked down on." 

" And you believe all this ? " 

"As I happen to be intimately ac- 
quainted with all parties, I cannot be mis- 
taken." 

" Her father and brothers are no great 
things." 

"That makes her neither better nor 
worse." 

" When did you see her ? " 

" I have not seen her since our return ;. 
my wife saw her last week. I wish we 
could persuade her to live with us." 

"Why doesn't she?" 

"' Because she is very independent, and 
won't be indebted to any one while she 
can work for herself. Besides her daily 
occupation, she is trying to educate herself 
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more highly, that she may be able to get a 
better salary, and be able to save money 
towards paying her father's debts." 

"By God! if what you say is true 
she's a plucky girl. It's a bad family all 
the same. Where is she ? " 

"At Stoke." 

"Doing what?" 

" Acting as Mr Piatt's village-school- 
mistress and organist." 

" Living by herself? " 

"No, that old servant, Grace, live& 
there ; Janet is with her." 

" How came she to leave ^ The Vale ? ' 
I thought her mother's family took to 
her." 

"They made her so uncomfortable 
that she could not stay. She went to 
Grace, and took the first situation which 
oflfered, and has been working on ever 
since." 

" Supposing your opinion of her to be 
correct — mind, I don't say that it is correct, 
I only say, supposing it to be, — it's not a 
very pleasant family to be connected 
with." 
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'^You can't have everything as you 
wonld wish it." 

"You would not like it for a son of 
your own, Doctor ? " 

"If I had a son I should be well 
pleased that he should marry Janet Tudor. 
Can you not overlook the father's fault, if 
a man in a position superior to your own 
can do so." 

"I may be more sensitive than he. 
We men of business are some of us very 
sensitive." 

"No one can be more sensitive than 
the man I am speaking of, where right and 
honour are touched." 

" Perhaps his position is such that he 
can afford to do as he pleases better 
than I." 

" Bateman, you're not one to bow to 
the world's opinion in matters of import- 
ance ; at least, you used not to be." 

Andrew came in. The Doctor found 
that it was getting late, and rose to go. 
Mr Bateman would like to have said, 
" Thank you, old friend ; right or wrong, 
I know that your motive in coming has 
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been good and true." But Andrew was 
there, so he shook the Doctor's hand in 
silence. 

Dr Thorpe stepped out into the warm 
air] of the summer night, fearing that his 
visit had not effected much. He would 
return home on the morrow, and take 
counsel of his little wife. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



At the close of a stormy autumn day, 
Janet sat in her old place trimming a bon- 
net. It was a market day. The farmer 
and his wife had returned wet and weary 
from the neighbouring town. John Harris 
sat a shorter time than usual with his pipe, 
and Mrs Harris's knitting was not pro- 
duced. 

The farmer and his wife had disappear- 
ed. Grace sat on the opposite side of the 
fire to Janet. 

^^ Miss Janet, you aren't going to sit up 
Jate ? Leave that tUl to-morrow.'^ 

^^ I shan't be late, but I should like to 
iSinish it to-night." 
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Grace looked tired. 

"Don't sit up for me, Grace; you're 
always tired on market days." 

Grace protested against such being the 
case. She sat dozing by the fire for some 
time, at last she got up, protested that Miss 
Janet would kill herself working like that, 
and then went to bed. 

Janet's fingers moved busily, her 
ihoughts were busy likewise. The house 
was very quiet. The only audible sounds 
were the ticking of the clock, the chirp of 
the crickets, and the sigh of the wind out- 
ride. 

She had not heard fi:om her father for a 
long, long time ; she doubted whether her 
last letters had reached him, and hesitated 
to write again to the same address. She 
had suffered more acute pain when first the 
knowledge of her father's position came 
upon her, but now a dull leaden pain seem- 
ed gathering round her, hard to bear, hard 
to bear fi-om the hopelessness of the case. 

She had said to Mrs Thorpe, that if 
she had less to do she would brood over her 
troubles more, and she said truly. Hither- 
to she had been marking out a path for 
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herself since she had left '' The Vale." The 
details were not precisely those she would 
have chosen, but the independence of the 
life suited her well. There had been a cer- 
tain amount of excitement about it like- 
Wise, and the whole course of her every- 
day experience had been gilded by the 
thought of her father and Andrew ; by her 
<5are for the one, by her love for the other. 
She had heard nothing of Andrew for a 
long time. Why should she ? She knew 
not where her father was. The post of 
village-schoolmistress looked very different 
to her now to what it had done a year be- 
fore ; even the notes of the organ sounded 
less sweet to her, and the music of the 
great masters less inspired. And now began 
true heroism, the working on, accepting as 
:a duty the labour which each day brought, 
without the excitement of love, without the 
cheering hope which had hitherto prevent- 
ed the full weight of the burden from being 
felt. 

She sat there alone, working and think- 
ing of all that had happened, and of her 
present life ; and How long can this state 
of things last? was the question which 
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arose in her mind. She did not expect 
any pleasant change ; at that moment such 
did not seem possible, certainly very 
improbable. It cannot last long, she 
thought to herself, and in saying this she 
did not mean the great change, she did not 
mean to assert in a despairing way, ^^ A 
himdred years hence it will be over; this 
state of things, with myself, will have pass- 
ed away, and will be forgotten," neither did 
she mean to say that this state of things 
would kUl her, that she should die soon ; 
she thought nothing of the kind, but mere- 
ly she intuitively perceived, rather than at 
that moment reasoned from past experi- 
ence, that nothing does last long in precise- 
ly the same order, a change does come, 
whether we will it or not, and that when 
least we expect it. 

The bonnet was finished, all but pin- 
ning in the cap. Janet set it on the table, 
shaded her eyes from the light, and sat for 
some time doing nothing but thinking. 
Then she took a letter from her pocket ; it 
was from Tom. She read the letter, again 
she shaded her eyes from the light and sat 
thinking ; there was an impatient drawing 
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up of the breath, and impatience also in 
the way she tapped her foot against the 
floor. She did not like Tom's letter at all ; 
there was a parade of work, a hint of 
dying in harness. If he had suddenly ap- 
peared before her she would have snubbed 
him, she wotdd have said, " Nonsense, a 
young, strong man to talk like that, pity- 
ing himself, indeed ! " And then her face 
softened, and a tear stood in her eye ; 
she was thinking of the old days, and Tom 
was very dear to her, dearer than ever 
Harry had been. She made up her mind 
to write encouragingly to Tom, even though 
she told him that he must work. After aU, 
the snubbing process would have been 
more what he deserved. If he wrote dis- 
mally, it was not that he was overworked, 
nor that he was without good chances of 
success, but 'because he neglected duties, 
and was dissatisfied with himself, as those 
must be who feel their lives to be a sham 
and a mockery. 

And Harry — " Poor Harry," she said, 
and smiled at herself for saying poor 
Harry — ^was he not getting on wonder- 
fully ? Somehow it felt as though it could 
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not all be real. She must be becoming 
nervans and fancifiil. She retmned to her 
own pradical life, put up her work things, 
and took up a book which Mr Piatt had 
lent her. As she sat alone, in that very 
still room, she heard a sound, it seemed 
like some one trying to find the door. She 
listened, all was still, it must have been a 
branch of the rose-bush blown against the 
window ; again she heard it ; she rose from 
her seat in the settle, and stood in the 
middle of the kitchen listening ; there was 
some one. She opened the door ; the wind 
almost extinguished her light ; she sheltered 
it with her hand, and before her, in the 
darkness, could just distinguish a dripping 
figure, but whether it was man or woman 
ahe could not tell. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The dark object which Janet saw before 
her when she opened the door was a man. 
When the light shone on him she recogni2sed 
him as a labourer from a neighbouring &rm. 
He fumbled among his wet clothes, and at 
last drew from his pocket a letter, which 
he gave Janet, wished her "Good night," 
and vanished in the darkness. There was 
a pond in the yard ; she stood a minute 
holding open the door, listening for the 
click of the gate, which would assure her that 
the man was safe, and had not in the dark- 
ness wandered into the pond ; then she re- 
turned to the kitchen and opened the letter. 
She did not at first recognize the writing. 
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It was jfrom Lucy ; very incoherent, evi- 
dently written under excitement ; all she 
could understand was that Lucy entreated 
her to come to her without delay ; but she 
gave no hint of what her distress was, and 
Janet took it for granted that it was distress 
which made her write thus. It was close 
upon midnight, every one in the house but 
herself was in bed; it was blowing a tempest 
outside, she could do nothing until morning; 
surely Lucy would not expect her that night. 
She looked at the letter again, but could 
understand nothing more than she had done 
on the first reading. She must go to Sal- 
ford. She did not at all like asking Mr 
Piatt for a holiday, but there was no avoid- 
ing it, and at last she went to bed, and to 
disturbed, unrefi:eshing sleep. 

Janet came down-stairs on the follow- 
ing morning with a little carpet-bag in her 
hand. Grace was in the kitchen alone. 

" Grace, I had a letter after you were 
gone to bed last night. I must go to Salford 
to-day." 

Grace looked surprised. 

" I think I ought to have had the letter 
earlier." 
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" 'Twas that good-for-nothing Joe Smith 
brought it, Fll warrant ; he did go to mar- 
ket yesterday. I'll talk to him when I see 
him ; biding about, spending his money, an' 
keeping folk's letters ! " This Grace said 
to relieve her own mind ; she was surprised 
at this sudden move, and saw that it would 
be useless to question Janet about it. 

" How shall you go, Miss Janet, — ^by 
the coach ? " 

" Yes, and I must see Mr Piatt as soon 
as I've had my breakfast." 

Janet's breakfast was soon finished, and 
she walked quickly along, as though she had 
an unpleasant duty to perform, which she 
determined to get over as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr Piatt was not dressed when she 
arrived at the Vicarage. It was some time 
before he made his appearance. 

" Grood morning. Miss Tudor; I'm sorry 
to have kept you waiting. You're an early 
visitor." 

" Yes. Will you give the children a 
holiday ? I'm sorry to ask it, but I must go 
to Salford. I can't help it ; I will be bagk 
to-morrow," 
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She spoke hurriedly and abruptly, as if 
it was a great effort, and put Lucy's letter 
into his hand. 

He read the letter. 

" Fm very sorry to ask for a holiday. I 
don't at all know what she means, but I 
think I must go after receiving this." 

* ^ Certainly, Miss Tudor. The children 
won't object to a holiday, and if you find 
it desirable to remain, don't feel obliged to 
return to-morrow." 

^^ Thank you, Mr Piatt, I'm very much 
obliged to you." 

Mr Flatt could not help smiling, she 
said " very much obliged " in such a proud 
way, as though the obligation was very 
disagreeable to her. 

*^ You'd better come and see Mrs Piatt, 
and hav^ some break&st." 

^^ Thank you, I breakfasted an hour 
ago." 

She wished him " good morning," left 
the house, and went towards the sign-post 
which the coach passed. She had not long 
to wait; she got in, and in two hours 
reached Salford. No one met her ; she wa& 
not surprised at that ; Lucy probably had 
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expected her the eyening before. Janet 
walked to her brother's house. Everyihing 
looked as usual, only th6re was an air of 
mystery about the servant who opened the 
door, when she said her master was fix>m 
home, that her mistress was up-stairs ; she 
would tell her that Miss Tudor was come ; 
would she please to walk into the dining- 
toom. 

The dining-room table was strewed 
with papers and writing materials. The 
position of the chairs suggested the idea 
that five or six people had lately occupied 
them. A young man was seated with his 
back to the table, his feet stretched towards 
the fire, and his hands in his trowsers pock- 
ets ; his face wore a troubled expression ; he 
looked as if he had just turned from the 
heap of papers behind him. 

Janet guessed that this must be Lucy's 
brother ; there was a likeness to his sister, 
but he had been fi*om home at the time of 
her previous visit, so that she had never 
seen him. 

He rose, took his hands out of his 
pockets, and bowed, when Janet entered. 

"Mr Leveson, I suppose." 
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He bowed again. 

Janet gave him Lucy's letter. 

He read it, and uttered an exclamation 
of impatience. " I told her not to send for 
you, it could do no good. When did you 
receive this ? " 

'* Late last night." 

"By whom?'' 

" By a man who Kves at Stoke. I 
can't think how he came by it." 

Janet glanced roimd the room, at the 
papers, at Mr Leveson. 

"Is Lucy ill?" 
■ "No." 

"Where is Harry?" 

" From home." 

" Mr Leveson, what is the matter ? what 
does it all mean ? Something is the matter* 
Why did Lucy send for me ? Shall I go 
to her?" 

Janet was moving towards the door, as 
though she would go to Lucy. 

"I desired Lucy not to write, but it 
seems that she has done it. These things 
are not a woman's business." 
. "Mr Leveson, if you have any mercy^ 
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tell we what is the matter at once ; most 
likely I must know it sooner or later." 

He hesitated still. 

"If you are afraid of a scene, you 
needn't be. I shan't faint, or go into 
hysterics, and I shan't cry before you. 
Has any one done anything wrong ? " 

"Wrong! yes; but it's cruel to tell 
you, you can't help it. Lucy ought not to 
have sent for you." 

"What has Harry been doing? I 
know it's Harry. What do these papers 
mean ? Please to tell me the truth plain^ 
ly ; think you are speaking to some one on 
business, only don't use words that I 
shan't understand. Don't mind about my 
feelings; I want to understand every- 
thing." 

" That's what we all want to do" — ^he 
glanced at the vacant chairs as though 
they were people — " and no one can under- 
stand, unless Tudor is here, and willing to 
explain matters." 

"Do you mean to say that Harry is 
gone out of the way ? " 

"Yes." 
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"And the patent ?^^ 

" Curse the patent ! Forgive me, Miss 
Tudor, but it makes one bitter to see a 
man throwing away a good certainty, and 
ruining himself and every one else fpr a 
chance." 

Janet turned very pale. 

" Will you explain what has happened ? 
I have only heard from Lucy, and I ^ip* 
posed everything was prospering." 

" Lucy is unreasonable, and won^t un- 
derstand. Poor girl, she has plenty to 
bear, I know. A married man has no 
right to be speculating." 

" But about the patent." 

" Which is utterly worthless,'and always 
was." 

"Harry did not know it?" Janet 
looked distressed and alarmed. 

"No, I believe he was himself de- 
ceived; so far his &iult was being too 
sanguine, but—" 

Mr Leveson stopped. 

"Tell me what you were going to 
say." 

"Your brother led us to believe that 
the patent was paid for, and that the 
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money we advanced was for machinery 
and alterations on the premises, and for 
the present current expenses of working 
it." 

^anet was listening, almost breathless. 

"It appears that the patent was not 
paid for; our money went to settle that 
account. Your brother owes for the ma- 
chinery and alterations, and we have lost 
our money." 

"What is it you don't understand? 
This seems plain." 

"We don't understand how your bro- 
ther has gone on being deceived." 

" Perhaps he went on, hoping to make 
it answer." 

" That's exactly what men always say 
in such cases; no one ever means to do 
wrong ; the man who forges your name to 
a cheque means to take it up, according 
to his own account, in some instances 
really believes that he shall be able to do 
so, but it is a swindle all the same. Miss 
Tudor, I ought not to say this to you; I 
ought not to have gone into the subject 
with you ; it is impossible to speak of such 
things without saying hard words, unfit 
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for a lady's ear. Your brother, as soon ag 
he found out that matters were going 
wrong, should have let us know; we 
would have cut short our losses." 

Mr Leveson felt bitter. He wqjs a 
young man who had had his way to make. 
He was looking forward to his own mar- 
riage, and these losses would put it aside 
indefinitely. He felt acutely for his sister, 
at the very time he called her unreason- 
able; if her husband had so little pru- 
dence, she might have a life of suffering. 
It is the way with some people, to find 
fault to hide deep feeling. 

"If he deceived you about paying for 
the patent, I suppose it would be difficult 
to tell you how things were going on." 

" There it was. The first deception is 
very often fatal." 

"I'm glad I know about it; is this 
all?" 

"All I know, except details and 
figures which you would not care to go 
into, and would not understand." 

"What will Harry do?" 

"Keep out of the way until we can 
make terms with his creditors." 
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" Does Lucy know where he is ? " 

" I think she does, I don't." 

**What will they do when you've ar- 
ranged with the creditors ? " 

^^I can't precisely say, but your bro- 
ther is a man sure to do something. This 
house must be given up." 

*^ I must go and see Lucy." 

"I wish you may be able to do more 
with her than I can. I know that she 
thinks me very cruel ; but she either can't 
or won't understand the truth. I have not 
seen her since yesterday." 

" Where is she ? " 

" In her own room." 

"Janet went up-stairs, and knocked at 
the door of Lucy's room. 

Lucy said " Come in." 

She was sitting rocking herself to and 
fro. 

"I sent for you, Janet; they tried to 
prevent me, but I knew that you would be 
kind ; they're all against him." She leaned 
her head against Janet, and began to cry. 

Janet kissed her, and tried to soothe her. 
Lucy wept on; this was her first great 
heaxt-wringing sorrow. 
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<^Why didn't you come before?" 
The voice was fretfdl. 

" I only received your letter very late 
last night." 

^^ But youVe been here, in the house, a 
long time* Mary told me when you came^ 
and IVe been waiting." 

This was unlike Lucy ; she was gener- 
ally considerate and little requiring. 

"Fve been talking to your brother, 
Lucy." 

" Then you know everything ; and he?s 
talked against poor Harry, but you love 
Harry, I know that; they can't set you 
against him." 

" Dear Lucy, I don't think Mr Leveson 
vrould wish to set any one against Harry. 
I wanted to hear the truth." 

" To hear the truth they must hear 
what Harry has to say. They've got his 
papers, and they say dreadful things of 
Harry, my brother does; and now that 
he wants help and money they won't lend 
him any ; when they thought him rich he 
had plenty of friends." 

" Did your brother explain everything 
to you ? " 
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" No, I wouldn't hear. They wanted 
me to believe that Harry had deceived 
ihem. Cruel! they wouldn't have dared 
say it if he had not been in trouble." 

Janet felt it difficult to know what to say. 
If Lucy was allowed to believe — ^rather, if 
she persisted in believing — ^Harry to be im- 
znaculate, she would be at war, in feeling 
at least, with her brother and every one. 
But it is almost as bitter a trial to cast 
down another's idol as to have one's own 
cast down. 

*^Lucy, do you think that Harry is 
perfect? Do you think that any one 
is?" 

"No, not perfect, of course. But not 
being perfect is very different to cheating 
people. All Harry's friends are forsaking 
him now that he will be poor ; / don't." 

Janet was stroking her hand. 

" Lucy, dear, I don't think people mean 
to be unkind to Harry because they don't 
wish to advance any more money. If the 
patent isn't worth any — " 

" But it is, I know that it is. Harry 
wanted time and more money, and then 
I'm sure that it would have been right, and 
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we should have been able to pay people, 
and I know that this will kill Harry." 

"But, Lucy, why did not Harry let 
them know that — " 

"I know what you're going to say. 
My brother has told you that Harry said 
the patent was paid for when it wasn't. 
I don't believe a word of it. Do you, 
Janet ? " 

" I'm afraid I must." 

"Janet! How can you! You've only 
heard one side." 

" I don't think it likely that these peo- 
ple would have invested their money, un- 
less they thought the thing prosperous." 

" And you think that Harry deceived 
them! You're as bad as the rest, Janet! 
I'm sorry I sent for you; I thought you 
loved him, and would help us." 

" So I will help you, in any way in my 
power." 

" Then why do you speak so unkindly 
of Harry?" 

" I haven't spoken unkindly of Harry. 
God forbid that I ever should, or should 
even think unkindly, least of all would I 
say it to you.'' 
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Lucy stretched out her hand, and laid it 
on Janet's in her old fondling way. " Janet, 
I daresay I mistook what you meant. I've 
had so much trouble these last two days 
that my head seems bewildered. You 
don't side against us, you don't think that 
Harry has done wrong." 

Lucy looked wistfully at Janet. If 
Lucy and Harry had been strangers, Janet 
would have given a great deal to have 
been able to give the desired answer to 
that look. Lucy had hold of her hand. 
Janet knelt down beside her. 

^^ Lucy, if Harry should have done 
wrong, you could love him still ? Knowing 
that people have done wrong need not 
prevent our loving them." 

"I should love Harry always, of 
course, but you're putting me off. Harry 
has not done wrong. You're just like the 
rest. Oh! Harry, Harry, nobody will 
care for you but your wife. Janet, you're 
cold-hearted ! You never loved any one ! 
You've never known what sorrow is ! ^' 
Lucy threw herself back in her chair and 
began to moan. 

** Lucy ! " Janet's voice was so ear- 
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nest that it arrested Lucy's attention. 
Janet was not usually very demonstrative, 
but now two tears rolled down her cheeks. 
" Lucy! you don't know what you're say- 
ing. God forgive you, but long before I 
was as old as you I had known sorrow 
which almost broke my heart." 

Lucy was moaning again. 

" Lucy, do listen to me. I am not 
unkind to you, or to poor Harry either, 
but I want you to understand, and then 
you'll be better able to help him." 

" What can I do ? " 

" I can't say at present, but before long, 
no doubt, there will be a great deal that 
you can do. Your brother — ^" 

" It's of no use talking about him, he's 
all against poor Harry, and he's tried to 
set me, his wife, against him." 

Janet was almost losing patience. What 
could she do with this poor imreasoning 
woman ? Was it love, or denseness, or obsti- 
nacy, which made it impossible to make 
her understand that it was not incompati- 
ble with a wife's love and duty, and all 
kind feeling, to see where her husband had 
erred? Janet walked up and down the 
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room for some time, and then she spoke 
very gently. 

" Lucy, your brother did not wish to set 
you against Harry. Harry has done 
wrong. It's of no use to deceive you, or 
for you to deceive yourself. You must 
know it some time. You must love him 
all the same, and be kind to him. K you 
^e where the wrong is, he will be less 
likely to do it again j and everything will 
be better when these business matters are 
arranged ; it will all be better by and by, 
dear Lucy." 

Janet went toward Lucy, and would 
have kissed her ; but Lucy turned away. 
Lucy's was but a little mind, and by no 
means a clear one. Harry was in trou- 
ble, and in her idea it was heaping trou* 
ble on trouble, and showing a want of 
affection, to believe him wrong. She had 
heard of sunshiny friends, afraid of a 
cloudy day, and she was driving the con- 
verse into the extreme. When she turned 
away from Janet's kiss, she felt at war with 
her, and with her brother, and with all Uie 
world, at least her little, world. Sh^ 
thought herself to be the only one wh^ 
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cared for Hany, the only one who loved 
him, and did him justice ; she would fight 
for him. Poor Lucy ! the brave feeling 
only lasted a minute ; the next, and she 
was leaning back in her chair, and moan- 
ing piteously, " Oh ! Harry, Harry, why 
did you go away ! Why didn't you take 
me!'' 

Janet did not know what to do; her 
presence only irritated Lucy. She went 
down-stairs. Mr Leveson was still in the 
dining-room, busy with his papers. 

" Well, Miss Tudor ? " 

^^ I can't do anything with poor Lucy, 
and she isn't fit to be left. It's of no use 
my staying ; I only make her worse." 

" I hope in a short time Tudor wiU be 
able to return ; until then we must do the 
best we can." 

"I'd have asked her to go back to 
Stoke with me, but I don't suppose she 
would now. She's offended with me." 

" I expected she would be." 

" I'll ask our old nurse, Grace, to come 
and stay with Lucy. I think that might do. 
Isn't there a coach by which I can re- 
turn to Stoke this evening ? " 
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" Yes, but you'd better stay until the 
morning ; you'll be quite knocked up." 
, '' rd rather go." 
Janet and Mr Leveson dined together ; 
Lucy would not come down-stairs; and 
afterwards Mr Leveson walked with Janet 
to the inn, and put her into the coach 
which passed near Stoke. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The country was in an unsettled state^ 
and Holme felt the pressure of the times 
severely. Some of the fectories were closed, 
and many others working short hours. 
The distress was spreading slowly but 
surely, from the mill-hands to various ranks 
of the community. The pressure was felt 
by all, but very unequally, even among 
those most liable to be aflfected by it. Mr 
Bateman and others of kindred minds had 
taught their men to look on them as friends ; 
they recognized, and wished the men to 
recognize, that the obligation was not one- 
sided, but mutual. They paid fair wages, 
and then encouraged their people to be 
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self-reliant, to put by something for a rainy 
day. These had something to fall back 
on. Mr Bateman did more than this ; he 
was mmiificent in his donations to his own 
men, and to the general fimd, now that 
the distress was great. He was not him- 
self one of the merchant princes, but he 
gave with a liberal hand. It was his creed 
that gain and loss should go together ; in 
other words, that if men in prosperous 
times, year after year, swept princely for- 
tunes into their coffers, all derived from 
those mills and factories, that they should 
be equally princely in their charity when 
the evil day came, that it should be given 
by thousands, not by fifties and hundreds. 
If Mr Bateman could have had his way, he 
would have made the question a local one, 
he would have had no begging over Eng- 
land for the distressed operatives of Holme. 
He would have gone to all who were, or 
had been, connected with the factories, and 
would have said. These men, who are want- 
ing, have realized for you princely fortunes, 
their labour has made some of you what 
you now are ; in the day of their trouble it 
is you who must relieve them, we must not 
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take the harvest to ourselves, and leave the 
labourers to be cared for by those who have 
reaped no benefit. If all had thought thus, 
there would have been but little distress in 
Holme, and no disaffection ; as it was, the 
distress was very great. Money came in 
from all quarters ; kind hearts did not stay 
to think whether it ought to be a local 
question or a national one ; men and women 
and children were suffering, they must be 
fed and clothed ; but there is an old say- 
ing, " While the grass is growing the steed 
is starving," and in spite of the efforts of 
feeling hearts the suffering was great, and 
by degrees the men in Holme became tur- 
bulent. Mr Bateman had nothing to fear, 
no one would harm him, but some among 
the less popular had received threatening 
letters, and the timorous were afraid to 
venture out. 

The usual party, consisting of Aunt 
Wood, Aunt Delia, and Aunt Mary, with 
Uncle Jeremiah and Uncle Esau, sat at 
breakfast at " The Vale." Deborah brought 
in the letters, and left the room, and then 
she returned and said that that letter — and 
here she pointed to a dirty one written on 
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coarse paper — had not come by post, but 
had been given her by a man, who said she 
was to be sure to give it to " Master." 

Uncle Jeremiah opened that letter first, 
and, contrary to his custom, his face showed 
signs of emotion. 

** What's the matter, Jeremiah?" said 
Aunt Wood, ^^ you haven't lost money ? " 

" No." Uncle Jeremiah looked fright- 
ened, but oflfered no explanation. 

Aimt Wood took it and read it. It was 
a threatening letter, purporting to be the 
sentiments of the workmen in Holme; it 
contained a general denunciation of ty- 
ranny, spoke of employers as tyrants, on 
whom the vengeance of the oppressed 
would fell, and it pointed more particularly 
to Mr Jeremiah Higgins, and intimated 
that unless he opened his work-shops im- 
mediately, and paid the men frdl wages, 
everything would be pulled about his 
ears. 

"Humph!" Aunt Wood snorted, "an' 
you're frightened by such moonshine as 
that ! Them as writes such letters ought 
to be hung, an' so they will be some day, 
an' serve 'em right." 
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" What about the letter ? Let me see 
the letter/' said Aunt Delia. 

Aunt Delia looked at it, so did Uncle 
Esau and Aunt Mary. 

"We ought to do something," timidly 
suggested Uncle Esau. 

"What?" exclaimed Aunt Wood con- 
temptuously. "Do nothing. They only 
wants to firighten you, Jeremiah, an' make 
you give 'em money. Them as talks don't 
act. If they'd wanted to harm you, 
wouldn't they have done it without telling 
you ? You scared fool ! does robbers come 
an' say, ^I'm going to break open your 
house such an' such a time ? ' " 

" I believe we ought to do something," 
said Aunt Delia. " Esau's quite right. I've 
read dreadful things of the mob writing 
threatening letters, and then burning 
houses." 

" Poor people ! " said Aunt Mary, " I'm 
afraid they've suffered very much, and that 
makes them unreasonable." 

" There you go," snapped Aunt Wood. 
"I believe you, an' Delia, an' Jeremiah, 
an' Esau, 'ud let anybody get your money 
from you ; / won't." 
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"It wasn't us that sent Janet Tudor 
away, and brought that disgrace on the 
femily," said Aunt Delia. 

Aunt Wood did not speak for a few 
minutes; it was a favourite mode of si- 
lencing her. 

" I wonder whether they'd come here 
or to the counting-house?" said Uncle Jere- 
miah. 

" They won't come at all. If they did 
'twould be to the counting-house, as any 
man o' your years, with any sense, might 
ha' known. 'Tis your money they want, 
not you, nor me. If they came, 'twould 
be 'cause they thought you'd got money 
there, an' they'd try to break open your 
strong box, maybe they might burn your 
books out o' mischief ! " Axmt Wood 
had recovered from Aunt Delia's snub- 
bing. 

Uncle Jeremiah winced at the idea of 
those books, those much-prized green 
ledgers, with the copper-plate writing and 
flourishing capitals, being thumbed and 
soiled by the dirty hands of an angry 
mob; his imagination was more than 
usually lively, and he even pictured to 
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himself his books as forming part of a 
bonfire in the middle of the dingy court 
into which the counting-house opened. 

Uncle Esau thought of the beautifully 
bound books, in the cg.rved book-case in 
his bed-room. 

"I shouldn't like them to touch my 
books," he said, as if half afraid to hear the 
sound of his own voice. 

" Your books ! what 'ud they want o' 
toy-books like yours ? " said Aunt Wood. 

"What should they want with Jere- 
miah's ? " said Aunt Delia. 

"They dorit want 'em," replied Aunt 
Wood; "an' I've told Jeremiah so, only 
he's so faint-hearted. They're only after 
money an' mischief." 

" It would be just as much mischief to 
destroy Esau's books, or my dresses," said 
Aunt Delia. 

There was nothing doing in the way 
of business ; nevertheless from habit Uncle 
Jeremiah generally spent an hour or two 
each day at the counting-house. In spite 
of Aunt Wood's opinion that such precau- 
tions were unnecessary, he resolved to put 
his books in a place of safety. 
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The streets which he passed through 
were unusually quiet. Uncle Jeremiah 
was not very observant of such things, and 
this day, as he walked along, his mind 
was occupied with devising the best means 
of cheafing the mob, in case they should 
attack the counting-house. 

He went into the counting-house ; no 
clerks were there; there was nothing for 
them to do. The only person in attend- 
ance was a woman who kept the place 
clean, so far as it was kept clean, and 
lighted the fires. When she saw her 
master coming she went and stirred the 
fire in his office, and then went out to 
do her marketing. 

If Jeremiah Higgins had been less en- 
grossed with his own thoughts, perhaps 
he might have perceived that he was 
closely watched by two men. They were 
waiting for him at the outskirts of Holme, 
they kept him in view until he turned into 
his counting-house, and then they stationed 
themselves out of sight of the counting- 
house windows, just inside the archway 
which led into the court in which it was 
situated. They kept the door in view> 
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that he might not leave the building with- 
out their knowledge. By and by the 
clocks from the churches struck twelve j 
they heard the clock in the counting-house 
strike also. They remained stationary some 
minutes, it might be ten ; they looked at 
each other, and then one of them passed 
from the archway into the street and 
was lost sight of in some of the lanes and 
alleys with which that part of the town 
abounded; the other man kept watch in 
the archway. 

Uncle Jeremiah looked at the books, 
those cherished books with the copper- 
plate writing; he turned over the leaves 
fondly, looked tenderly at those columns 
of neat figures, much as a connoisseur 
would look at a folio of original sketches 
by old masters. Then he looked at an 
iron safe which stood by the window in 
his counting-house. If the mob came, that 
would be sure to attract their attention; 
it only contained papers, but they would 
be sure to break it open, thinking it con- 
tained money, and they might destroy 
the papers in wantonness. For a few 
minutes he thought of what Aunt Wood 
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had said, and felt inclined to do nothing. 
Then he looked at his books again ; the mob 
might destroy them; better to take too 
much precaution than too little. 

Underneath the stairs was a dark closet, 
where the woman who swept out the count- 
ing-house kept fire-wood. Uncle Jere- 
miah recollected that in the comer of this 
closet was a trap-door, which opened on 
six steps, which led into what had probably- 
been a cellar, but which had never been 
used since the place was a counting-house. 
He thouight it very unlikely that any one 
would discover the trap-door; the closet 
was dark, and nearly fiill of firewood. 
The firewood was lying over the trap- 
door ; he pulled it away and heaped it 
up in another corner. The place was 
so dark that he could not find the trap- 
door ; he went back to the counting-house 
and fetched a lantern; the trap-door was 
opened by a large ring in the centre ; it 
was all so covered with dust and dirt that 
it was some time before he could find it. 
At last he saw it. He pulled, and pulled, 
but could not move it ; it was years since 
that door had been opened; the hinges 
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were rusted, and set firm with dirt. Uncle 
Jeremiah pulled again and again; it did 
not feel so immoveable as at first ; he per- 
ceived a slight vibration ; at last the rusty- 
hinges gave a shriek ; after a strong pull 
the door flew back, disclosing a black-look- 
ing cavern beneath. Uncle Jeremiah went 
down the steps ; the cellar was small, the 
air felt cold, and damp, and oppressive, and 
unwholesome ; it was not perfectly dark, for 
at the other end there was a grating, about a 
foot square, which looked into a back street, 
coming level with the ground ; on one side 
stood an old beer horse, the wood of which 
was decaying. Uncle Jeremiah returned 
to the counting-house for his books ; he 
could only carry a few at a time. How 
good the warmth of the fire, and the air, 
and light, even of that dingy counting- 
house, felt, after the cellar! He had to 
make several journeys before all the books 
were carried down. He piled them up on 
the old beer horse. Then came the most 
difficult task, the moving of the iron safe ; 
it was not clamped to the wall, but it was 
very heavy. He managed to drag it a 
little way fi'om the wall, then he was 
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obliged to stop and rest ; he dragged it 
into the middle of the office, and then stop* 
ped to take breath and wipe his forehead. 
As he stood resting he fancied that he, 
beard a confused sound, like the tramp of 
many feet. Surely they could not be com* 
irig! He listened again. There was a 
sound of voices. He made a great eflfort, 
and dragged the safe to the door of the 
closet; he was obliged to stop again, his 
strength failed him. He heard a rushing 
and a roaring, diflferent from anything which 
had ever reached his ears before. He rush-, 
ed back to the counting-house, the win- 
dows of which looked into the court. 
Through the narrow archway a multitude 
of men were pouring into the court, gesti- 
culating and shouting; he heard his own 
name called out more than once. One 
man seemed to have some control over the 
mob, an untidy, reckless-looking man* 
Jeremiah Higgins recognized many of his 
own workmen in that crowd. He felt a 
deadly sickness come over him. He heard 
his name yelled out with oaths and impre- 
cations. If they found him, would they 
not tear him limb from limb? His first 
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impulse was self-preservation ; the iron 
safe might be sacrificed ; but when he saw 
it standing there by the cupboard door, it 
suddenly flashed across his mind that they 
might think he was trying to take it away, 
and that it might lead them to his hiding- 
place. He must move it, every moment's 
delay might cause him a horrible death. 
To his dismay, he found that he had piled 
up the fire- wood so that he could not get 
the safe into the closet. The court was 
full of people ; he could hear that the back 
street was full also ; there was no chance 
of safety but in concealment. He tore 
away the fire-wood, frantically threw it 
into the opposite comer. The mob filled 
the court-yard, in another minute they 
would be in the house. The lower windows 
were guarded with iron bars, and the door 
was bolted, but that could only occasion a 
short respite. Again he seized hold of die 
;safe, dragged it to the steps, and pushed it 
down; it fell with a crash, and filled the 
place with dust~ which nearly suffocated 
him; it had crushed a gigantic fimgus 
which was growing in tiie cellar. Jeremiah 
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Higgins started back, but the men were 
bammering at tbe door. He went down the 
steps, and closed the trap-door after him, 
just as he heard a shout of triumph from 
the mob ; they had forced the door, and 
were pouring into the counting-house. He 
heard them rushing along the passage over- 
head, shouting and yelling. They seemed 
to be going all over the premises. Then 
there was a groan of disappointment ; they 
were looking for him and could not £nd 
him. From the grating he dould see the 
mob in the back street. He put out the 
light in the lantern, lest it should attract 
their attention. He crouched down in the 
darkest comer, listening and watching. To 
his horror, he saw a man stoop down and 
peer into the cellar through the grating; 
he was afraid the man saw him, for he 
spoke to another man, and then both look- 
ed in. He listened again, with strained 
attention, to the sounds above. There had 
been more shouting, and then a lull of 
voices; there seemed to be some dispute. 
Jeremiah Higgins could hear enough to 
^ess that they were divided in opinion ; 
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some thought he must have left the pre* 
mises, and others thought he was still 
there. 

"He's here somewhere," said one 
voice. *^I watched the door myself, au' 
my comrade watched t'other ; we saw him 
go in, an' neither of us ha'n't seed him go 
out." 

" He's gone, for all that." 
" He's not, I should ha' seed him." 
" Let's bum the place, then we'll make 
sure of him." 

" Smoke him out of his hiding." 
The mob caught up the cry, " Burn the 
place ! " " Burn the place ! " 

Jeremiah Higgins heard the cry, "Bum 
the place ! " He crouched trembling in his 
corner; bitterly cold though it was, the 
perspiration stood in great drops on his 
forehead. He thought of the building in. 
flames, and himself suffocated, perhaps 
roasted to death, in his hiding. Already he 
thought that he smelt smoke, and saw a 
thin vapour floating about the grating. 
How long he remained there, with every 
sense strained to the utmost, he could not 
tell; it might be minutes, or hours, or 
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weeks, it seemed half a life-time. Then he 
became gradually conscious that the build- 
ing was quiet, that there was no yelling, 
nor shouting, nor noise of footsteps; still 
he did not move, but crouched in his 
comer, and watched the grating, expects 
ing to see those hideous faces peering in 
at him. There was the old mouldering beer** 
horse with his books piled up on it, and 
there was the iron safe, it had fallen on its , 
side. So overstrained had been all his 
faculties, that the past two hours seemed 
all his life, and all before a dream. He 
was conscious of the intense cold creeping 
over him. As his eye became accustomed 
to the darkness of the place he could see 
that the walls were damp, and covered 
with green slime. He saw something in 
one comer move; he watched it until it 
came into the light, which streamed through 
the grating on to the floor ; it was a large 
lizard wriggling along; it might crawl upon 
him, it turned towards him, he felt sure 
that it would crawl upon him ; he Idathed 
it, yet he felt powerless to go away, it was 
as if an irresistible power held him ; there 
he remained crouching alone. 
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The mob had left the counting-house. 
The reason of their going so suddenly , and 
without doing any mischief, was that 
there was a rumour that Mr Higgins had 
been seen walking across the fields to* 
wards ^' The Vale.'^ A boy had met him. 

Either the boy did not know which Mr 
Higgins it was that those frantic men 
wanted, or he was but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the two brothers. It was- 
Uncle Esau that the boy had seen; he 
had walked part way with Uncle Jeremiah 
and had returned. 

The mob proceeded as fast as they 
could towards '' The Vale." As they camo 
to a turn in the road there was a sudden 
halt ; the furthest back shouted, and urged 
liieir leaders forward, but of these each as 
he advanced halted too, and looked at hi£^ 
neighbour. 

At the turn of the road an unexpected 
sight met their eye, a glittering mass, mov- 
ing rapidly along with great precision. 
Each man looked at his neighbour with 
su^icion ; there must have been treachery. 
There had been no treachery, but an in- 
cautious word. had been spoken before one 
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of Mr Bateman's men, which had been 
quickly told to "Mr Andrew." Mr Bate- 
man and his son feared nothing for them- 
selves. What had been told them amount-^ 
ed to but little y but knowing the state of 
the times, there might be mischief for some 
of their neighbours ; at any rate they ought 
to be prepared. Andrew Bateman rode to 
Salford the evening before, and the result 
of his journey was that a body of military 
marched into Holme, and met the rioters 
on their way to " The Vale." The ring- 
leaders were secured without a struggle, 
and the others, crestfallen and spiritless^ 
gradually dispersed* 

At " The Vale " Aunt Wood and her 
sisters were ignorant of the danger which 
had been averted from them, and of the 
peril in which their brother Jeremiah had 
been placed. 

Aunt Wood sat as usual knitting by the 
window. Aunt Delia was by the fire, and 
Aunt Mary was busily engaged cutting out 
a set of shirts for Uncle Esau, and placing 
in little heaps gussets, and collars, and 
wristbands* 

" I wonder Jeremiah isn't home," said 
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Aunt Wood. ^' It's near upon dinner-time* 
Where's Esau?" 

" Up in his room, I think ; he didn't 
stay at the counting-house," said Aunt 
Mary. 

"I can't think what Jeremiah goes 
there for, if there's nothing doing," said 
Aunt Delia. " I beKeve he likes those hor- 
rid great books." 

" An' a good thing if he does ; better 
than lolloping over the fire, making believe 
to read trash," retorted Aunt Wood. 

Aunt Delia did not reply, but, as if in 
defiance of Aunt Wood, she drew her chair 
a little closer to the fire, and turned over 
the leaves of her book faster than usual. 

Deborah burst into the room. " Oh ! if 
you please 'm, is master come back ? 'cause^ 
if he isn't, the mob has been an' burnt the 
counting-house, an' they can't find master, 
though they've a-looked irom the top to 
the bottom, an' if he isn't here he's burnt. 
Oh ! dear, oh ! dear, to think as I should 
live wi' a master as 'ud be burnt ! " Deborah 
sank down on a chair in strong hysterics. 

The three sisters looked at one another ; 
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neither could speak. Aunt Wood was the 
first to recover herself. . 

"Stop that noise, woman, will you? 
Tell us what you mean. I don't believe a 
word. How can they have looked from 
the top to the bottom of the counting-house, 
if the place has been burnt I " 

But instead of giving any fiirther in- 
formation Deborah got much worse, and 
was obliged to be carried into the kitchen. 
Aunt Mary followed, hoping to learn some- 
thing definite. 

Cook stood and looked at Deborah, but 
the source of the information was apparent ; 
the baker's boy, with a bread-basket over 
his shoulder, was standing in the middle of 
the kitchen. 

Deborah, on account of her hysterics, 
was regarded as an object of interest, if not 
a heroine, by the baker's boy and the scul- 
lery-maid. Cook wiped her eyes with her 
apron, and spoke in a whining voice ; she 
felt herself wronged by Deborah monbpo- 
lizing all the interest. 

"Who told Deborah about Mr Jere- 
miah, cook ? " asked Aunt Mary. 
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" Please, 'm, Mr Jones's young man^ 
which is here, 'm. Ohoo — . Ohoo— •" 
Cook showed signs of hysterics. 

" Don't go into hysterics, please," said 
Aunt Mary. ^^ I hope there is some mis- 
take ; but if your master should be hurt 
we shall want your help most likely." 

Cook thought better of the hysteric busi- 
ness, under the prospect of being of im- 
portance in case anything should haye hap- 
pened to ^^ master." 

" Tell me what you have heard." Aunt 
Mary spoke to the baker's boy. 

" Yes, 'm, they've a-been to the count- 
ing-house, if you please, 'm, an' a-broke 
ivery thing open, an' then a-bumed it; an' 
they was a-coming here, only the milling- 
tary were upon 'm, which killed a hundred, 
an' is going to hang a lot where Mr Hig- 
gins' counting-house were, for an example 
like." 

" Did you see them yourself? " 

" No, 'm, but my sister's husband saw a 
man as did." 

Aunt Mary became much more easy. 
The extreme improbability of the baker's 
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boy's story, made her hope that there was 
but little truth in any part of it. 

She went back to the parlour. ^^ I ban't 
make much out of the baker's boy; w^ 
must go to the counting-house." 

Uncle Esau had come into the room 
whilst Aunt Mary had been in the kitchen. 

'^ Was there anything like a disturb- 
ance when you were in Holme this morn- 
ing?" 

"No." 

" You have the horse put in the gig, 
and I'll be ready to go with you in a 
minute." 

Aunt Wood said, " Depend on it there's 
nothing in it; it's only them gossiping 
maids." 

Aunt Mary and Uncle Esau drove into 
Holme, down the narrow street which led 
to the counting-house. They got out of the 
gig at the arch-way leading to the court. 
Outside everything looked as usual. They 
went into Uncle Jeremiah's office. 

Uncle Esau pointed to the place where 
the iron safe had stood. 

" Gone," he said. 
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" What's gone, Esau? '^ 

" The safe, and the books too." 

Aunt Mary looked round the room ; so 
they were ; she had not noticed it before. 

The woman who swept the ofBce 
came in. 

"Where's your master?'' said Aunt 
Mary. 

" Master ! Grone home, isi^^'t he ? " 

" He's not at home, we haven't seen him 
since the morning." 

The woman turned very pale. 

" The mob comed here this momin'^ 
shouting an' hollowing, when I wer' out, 
but they Went away a' to a suddent, an' 
niver did no harm, an' a boy told me as 
how he'd seed master walking across the 
fields nigh * The Vale,' so I 'sposed he'd 
gone afore they comed ; he don't stay very 
long now, you know." 

" Your master's not at home, he must 
be somewhere here." 

They went all over the premises, into 
every place except the one in which Uncle 
Jeremiah was concealed. Neither Aunt 
Mary nor Uncle Esau knew of the cellar. 
There was the possibility of his having 
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reached home since they had left, hut Aunt 
Mary remembered what the b^,ker's boy 
had told her of the rioters having come 
part way towards *' The Vale," and she 
feared her brother must have fallen into 
their hands. 

They drove silently back to ^^The 
Vale." 

" Is Jeremiah come back ? " asked Aunt 
Mary. 

"No." 

« What had we better do, Rhoda ? " 

Aunt Wood sat with her knitting in 
her hands, but doing nothing ; a number 
of stitches had dropped off one of the 
needles. 

Aunt Mary repeated her question. . 

Aunt Wood did not reply ; she sat mo- 
tionless, with glazed eyes, stricken with 
paralysis. 

That evening the man and his wife who 
lived at the coimting-house sat by their 
fire, talking over what had occurred during 
the day. The woman went to fetch some 
wood from the cupboard under the stairs ; 
she had not been gone a minute when her 
husband heard a shriek, and she came 
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rushing back into the room, declaring that 
she bad seen a ghost in the cupboard* 
The man remembered the cellar ; it was 
possible that his master might have hidden 
there, and now that all danger was over 
was coming out. He went to the cupboard,^ 
he saw that the wood had been moved. He 
was just going to open the trap-door, when 
it slowly opened, apparently of itself, and 
Jeremiah Higgins came out, half-frozen, 
and looking pale and scared. It was some 
time before the woman could be convinced 
that it was really her master, and not a 
ghost, which she had seen. Jeremiah Hig- 
gins felt his limbs so cramped and be- 
numbed that he could scarcely stand. He 
eould not believe that he had only been a 
few hours hidden in the cellar; it seemed 
half a life-time. He warmed his frozen 
limbs and had something to eat, and then 
the man went out and got a carriage and 
sent his master home to " The Vale." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



The Christmas holiday had just began. 
Janet Tudor sat in John Harris's kitchen, 
putting her work-box to rights; she had 
had a general turn-out of all that belonged 
to her, because, as she said, she was too 
busy in school time to put things very 
neatly away. 

Uncle Esau came into the house. He 
said abruptly, and without any preface, 
" Janet, you must come with me directly^" 

Janet looked astonished. 

^^ Sister Rhoda wants to see you ; she's 
very ill. Put on your bonnet directly ; you 
needn't stop to take much with you, we'll 
send for your box afterwards." 
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Uncle Esau spoke more decidedly than 
was his custom. Before Janet recovered 
from her surprise she found herself by- 
Uncle Esau's side in his gig. Grace tucked 
a shawl round her, and then went back, and 
stood on the door-step watching until they 
were out of sight. 

" Very ill, is she?" said Grace to herself. 
^^ I wish she'd leave Miss Janet her money ; 
an' she might, seeing it's no good to her 
where she's a-going." 

Janet had heard that Uncle Jeremiah's 
counting-house had been attacked, and that 
Aunt Wood was ill, but she did not know 
that she was very ill. Uncle Esau was un- 
conmiunicative, or rather not very lucid ; 
all his energy seemed to have been ex- 
pended in coming so promptly to John 
Harris's to fetch her. As they drove up 
to ^^ The Vale " they saw a carriage stand- 
ing before the house, and just as they 
reached the door a solemn-looking person- 
age came out, and seeing Uncle Esau, he 
went tip to him, and mysteriously shook 
his head. 

Uncle Esau said, '^ Isn't Rhoda any 
better?" 
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^* Wonderftil constitution, my dear sir, 
wonderful ! Most interesting case. Any 
other case, should have been able to cal- 
culate how long it woiJd last. Wouldn't 
say that Mrs Wood mightn't partially re- 
cover ; no hope however of the left side, I 
fear. Your very charming niece, Mr Esau, 
I presume." The doctor bowed to Janet, 
" I had the pleasure of meeting her once at 
Mr Dent's." 

" Sister Rhoda wanted to see Janet,'^ 
said Uncle Esau. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the doctor, " sad 
meetmg, very sad, I see many of them, 
very trying, very distressing to a sensitive 
mind, quite upsets me, I assure you, Mis& 
Tudor, unfits me for my duty. A man of 
feeling oughtn't to be a medical man." 

'' It's as bad for a clergyman, isn't it ? "^ 
said Janet. 

" Hum, well, perhaps, but the wear and 
tear to a medical man's feelings is some- 
thing frightful, I assure you. You'll see Mrs 
Wood greatly changed, greatly. She'll 
know you, however. Miss Tudor. We've 
brought her through nicely, nicely. Not 
another practitioner in Holme that I'd have 
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trosted her to, though I say it — respectable 
men, very, not up to these critical cases. 
Good morning', Miss Tudor, good morning. 
I hope I shall have the pleasure of renew- 
ing our acquaintance on a less melancholy 
occasion.'^ 

The doctor got into his carriage and 
drove oflP. Janet and Uncle Esau went 
into the house. 

Uncle Jeremiah and Aunt Delia were 
in the parlour when Janet entered. 

There is a certain awkwardness in 
being with people whose relative is sick 
unto death, when that relative has always 
been disagreeable, and you have no regrets 
at their going to heaven. When with the 
invalid, the awkwardness vanishes ; there is 
a solemnity in the presence of one on the. 
borders of the unseen world, which over- 
powers minor considerations. 

To Janet's great relief, Uncle Jeremiah 
was looking over some accounts, and Aunt 
Delia was very contentedly reading the 
newspaper. 

Uncle Jeremiah shook hands with her. 

" How do you do, Janet, my dear," said 
Armt Delia. *^ How fresh you look, and 
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what a becoming bonnet you've got on ! 
Where did you get it ? '' 

" Out of the shop at Stoke, and trimmed 
it myself." 

"Ah! young people can make them- 
selves look nice in anything. But you al- 
ways did know how to put on things 
well." 

Janet was going to inquire for Aunt 
Wood, when Aunt Delia began the subject. 

" You'll see poor Rhoda very much 
changed, Janet; she's lost the use of one 
«ide ; it's paralyzed, you know. I suppose 
the fright we had about Jeremiah brought 
it on, though you wouldn't have expected 
it of Rhoda, she doesn't seem to feel much 
generally. Take off your bonnet, Janet, 
and sit down by the fire, and warto your- 
self" 

In about half an hour Aunt Mary 
oame, and then Janet went up-stairs to 
Aunt Wood. 

The room was so dark that she could 
^e nothing at first. 

^^Draw back the curtain, Mary, that 
I may see her," said a voice from the 
bed. 
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. It was. diflScult to believe that that 
poor helpless invalid could be Aunt Wood, 
hitherto do hard, so. chary of her help to 
others. 

" How long is it since you lived here, 
Janet Tudor ? " said Aunt Wood. 

^^ Two years, I think it must be," an- 
swered Janet. 

^^ I was very angry with you when 
you went away. They all say 'twas my 
fault that you went. Do you think it 
was?" 

" It was better that I should go." 

^' Mary, you leave me an' Janet a bit." 

Aunt Mary left the room. 

^' Now, Janet, answer me. Was it my 
fault that you left?" 

"I don't suppose I should have gone 
if you hadn't said what you did." 

^^ Ay, we was angry both. You told 
me that your father, with all his faults, . 
woulfln't stoop to meannesses as we did, 
an' I told you you was a beggar's brat 
as we didn't want, — something o' that sort, 
wem'tit?" 

^^ Yes, but you're ill now, and it's not 
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worth while remembering what eithei^ of 
us said." 

^^ An' that's why I do remember it, an' 
why I sent for you* Things looks very 
different when one's ill to what they did 
when one were well. It's strange to lie 
like me, an' look back years an' years, 
an' see everything look so changed — 
what we thought right then, to look 
wrong now, — an' it's hard to tell what 
were right an' what were wrong; we 
was taught to do as we did, and 
thought it the right way to be respect- 
able." 

"Don't talk like that, Aunt Wood. 
You're not accountable to me. You were 
not obliged to maintain me here." 

"I mtist talk; I might be speechless 
again, like I was when first I were took. 
Do you forgive me, Janet Tudor? I 
wem't very kind to you, an' I've said 
hard things of them as is dear to you» 
Do you forgive me that ? " 

" Yes, Aunt Wood, I do forgive you." . 

" Would you come and live at ^ The 
Vale 'again?" 
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"No; Fm comfortable where I am^ 
and I like being independent.'^ 

" You wouldn't trust us again ? " 

" No, not that, but we think so difflM'- 
ently about everything that very likely 
we shouldn't be comfortable; that was 
what I told Uncle Jeremiah when he 
came to see me." 

Aunt Wood's face looked flushed. 

'^ I'd better not talk any more to you, 
Aunt Wood, it's tiring you ; I'll go down- 
stairs, and come and see you again pre- 
sently." 

" Stay, Janet ! " 

Aunt Wood put up the one hand which 
she could use and rang the bell. 

Aunt Mary came. 

'*Mary," said Aunt Wood, "ask Jere- 
miah for what I spoke to him about this^ 
morning." 

Aunt Mary returned in a few minutes 
with a little slip of paper, which she gave- 
to Aunt Wood, and then she left Aunt 
Wood and Janet. 

"How much do you get for being a 
school-mistress ? An' there's something else- 
you do, isn't there ? " 
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" Yes, I'm Mr Piatt's organist," 

" Well, how much do you get ? " 

" Forty pounds a year.'' 

**An' you really works for that, an^ 
gets it." 

" Yes, how could I live otherwise ? " 

Aunt Wood remained silently looking 
at Janet for a few minutes. 

'^ Though you are Fulk Tudor's child, 
an' are so proud, you're very like a Hig- 
gins in some things." 

Janet did not speak. 

" You are like a Higgins, Janet Tudor ; 
you don't like to be told it, I can see it 
in your face, but you're like 'em in get- 
ting on. M^ father be^n life wi' ten 
shillin' a week, an' he died at ^' The 
Vale,' an' left all his children a fortin', 
besides the business." 

^^ I never saw my grandfather." 

*^No, he died afore you was bom. 
Harry was the only one of Jane's children 
that ever he saw. Now, Janet, we all 
wishes you'd live at ^ The Vale ' ; we has 
our pride as well as others, we don't like 
your teaching them Stoke children. K 
we was poor, an' had to get on, like my 
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father an' mother, I should say you was 
right to do it, an' it was a credit to you ; 
but why should you be fagging when 
there's plenty of money to keep you, an' 
no other neveys an' nieces, but the Dents, 
besides yourselves, nor ever likely to 
be." 

Janet was wondering what would come 
next, and thinking how she could escape 
living at ^^ The Vale" without irritating 
the invalid, for she was very loath to give 
up her independent life. 

"It's very unlikely as I shall be here 
long," continued Aunt Wood; "I might 
have a seizure any minit an' be carried ; 
an' that's why I sent for you, an' made 
Esau promise to bring you directly. This 
bit of paper that Mary brought from Jerof 
miah is the receipt he got for the five hun- 
dred poun' he was obliged to pay for your 
father. I bought it of Jeremiah this morn- 
ing. I'll give it you ; an' likewise I've had 
it put in my will that you're to have forty 
poun' a year, which is what you gets at 
Stoke, on condition you lives here, un- 
less you marries, which is very like, and 
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then you're to have your money all the 
same." 

The tears came into Janet's eyes. She 
bent down and kissed Aunt Wood, and 
would have thanked her, but Aunt Wood 
said, with something of her old manner, — ^ 

"There, that's enough. Don't thank 
me, only say you'll come. Jeremiah, an' 
Esau, an' Delia, an' Mary, all on 'em wish 
it, only they said they knew you'd not 
come, so 'twas no good to ask you, an' I 
thought you'd not refuse the poor helpless 
old woman. Say that you'll come, Janet." 

"Yes, Aunt Wood, I will. But I 
mustn't do anything unhandsome to Mr 
Piatt. I must stay until he can get another 
governess. He has always been kind to 
me." 

" I don't want you to behave unhan'- 
some to Mr Piatt ; you must tell him about 
what I've said at once, an' if he can't get 
another governess directly, why, you must 
go back till he can ; but that don't alter 
what I've said. There's the receipt, now 
your father owes you the money ; an' you'll 
come here to live as soon as you can." 
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Aunt Mary came into the room to take 
Janet away ; she thought talking so much 
would excite Aunt Wood« 

" Janet '11 come an' live here, Mary," 
said Aunt Wood, '' as soon as Mr Piatt can 
suit himself with another governess." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



Ever siuee the day when Dr Thorpe- 
visited Holme the subject of their convers- 
ation came again and again into Mr Bate^ 
man's mind. The Doctor thought him 
prejudiced, he saw that. Was he not much 
more hkely to form a correct estimate of a 
woman's character than was the Eector of 
Eckington ? He was more a man of the 
world. The Doctor's profession might 
make him lean towards charity, it might 
make him hope that there was good where 
no good existed. Charity was a beautiful 
virtue, but it would not do charitably to 
think no evil, to take for granted that all 
was well, and then to find a large crop of 
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fcAiieSy or sometliing' worse, in an only son's 
wife. No, no, the Doctor meant well, bnt 
he was mistaken, Mr Batonan could not 
be deceired here; he had been deceived 
once, he nerer would be again ; and then 
he tried to dismiss the subject firom his 
thoughts. But he could not ; in the midst 
of his business the Doctor's quiet voice 
would be heard. Strange girl she must be, 
3Ir]Bateman thought; I don't understand 
her game, but she's playing a deep one, 
and she's taken in my friend the Doctor, 
and won him over to her side. Well, he's 
mortal, he's not the first of his doth who^ 
better judgment has been warped by a 
pretty £ace. Again the subject was dis- 
missed, at least Mr Bateman tried to do 
so ; he became restless and irritable. Miss 
Tudor miffht love his son, he thought ; An- 
drew was a good match, better than she 
had any right to expect. Dr Thorpe had 
spoken of her refusing a better, that was 
not mercenary certainly ; there must be 
some mistake, women were difficult to un- 
derstand. Mr Bateman did not for a mo* 
ment think that he himself could be mis- 
taken. Supposing he was — it was not 
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likely, it was not possible — but supposing 
he was mistaken, and that Miss Tudor was 
all that Dr Thorpe believed her to be. 
Oh that Andrew had taken a fancy to any 
one else, any one even in a humble position, 
he would not have rejected. But that girl 
— ^the daughter of the man who had wrong- 
ed him, who had deceived him, — to bid her 
welcome, to own that he had been mistaken, 
at his age to own that he had been in the 
wrong; of coiu'se he needn't own it in words, 
but his actions would give proof of his 
altered opinion. This would be wounding 
to the pride which lurks in most hearts, 
and elderly people cannot cast aside a 
cherished prejudice ; rather it is treasured 
like comfortable old slippers, which neither 
chafe nor gall, but which invite repose. 
He thought that he really should like to see 
the girl ; not that Dr Thorpe had convinced 
him of her goodness — oh dear, no, not one 
bit ; and he distinctly said that to himself 
his opinion was quite unchanged, and would 
remain so, but having heard so much about 
Miss Tudor, he felt a curiosity to see her. 
He was not so young as Andrew, nor so 
soft-hearted as the Doctor, so he was not so 
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follies, or something worse, in an only son's 
wife. No, no, the Doctor meant well, but 
he was mistaken, Mr Bateman could not 
be deceived here ; he had been deceived 
once, he never would be again ; and then 
he tried to dismiss the subject from his 
thoughts. But he could not ; in the midst 
of his business the Doctor's quiet voice 
would be heard. Strange girl she must be, 
Mr 3 Bateman thought; I don't understand 
her game, but she's playing a deep one, 
and she's taken in my friend the Doctor, 
and won him over to her side. Well, he's 
mortal, he's not the first of his cloth whose 
better jndgment has been warped by a 
pretty face. Again the subject was dis- 
missed, at least Mr Bateman tried to do 
so ; he became restless and irritable. Miss 
Tudor might love his son, he thought ; An* 
drew was a good match, better than she 
had any right to expect. Dr Thorpe had 
spoken of her refusing a better, that was 
not mercenary certainly ; there must be 
some mistake, women were difficult to un- 
derstand. Mr Bateman did not for a mo- 
ment think that he himself could be mis- 
taken. Supposing he was — it was not 
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likely, it was not possible — but supposing 
he weis mistaken, and that Miss Tudor was 
all that Dr Thorpe believed her to be. 
Oh that Andrew had taken a fancy to any 
one else, any one even in a humble position, 
he would not have rejected. But that girl 
— ^the daughter of the man who had wrong- 
ed him, who had deceived him, — to bid her 
welcome, to own that he had been mistaken, 
at his age to own that he had been in the 
wrong; of course he needn't own it in words, 
but his actions would give proof of his 
altered opinion. This would be woimding 
to the pride which lurks in most hearts, 
and elderly people cannot cast aside a 
cherished prejudice ; rather it is treasured 
like comfortable old slippers, which neither 
chafe nor gall, but which invite repose. 
He thought that he really should like to see 
the girl ; not that Dr Thorpe had convinced 
him of her goodness — oh dear, no, not one 
bit ; and he distinctly said that to himself 
his opinion was quite unchanged, and would 
remain so, but having heaxd so much about 
Miss Tudor, he felt a curiosity to see her. 
He was not so young as Andrew, nor so 
soft-hearted as the Doctor, so he was not so 
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likely to be taken in ; besides^ when he had 
seen for himself, the Doetor could not 
think him prejudiced. 

So one spring morning saw Mi Bateman 
on the coach which passed near Stoke. 
Andrew of course did not know of the 
journey ; what need to tell Andrew, when 
he was only going out of curiosity, and 
when his opinion remained unchanged? 
Now that he approached Stoke he began 
rto ask himself how he* was to see Miss 
Tudor; he could hardly call upon her ; what 
Teason could he give for his visit? He 
could scarcely claim the freedom of an old 
friend. He saw the grey tower of the 
church rising from among the cottages ; he 
would go towards it, and see what kind of 
a place it was, and think what next to do. 
As he approached the churchyard gate he 
heard a hum of children's voices ; it pro- 
ceeded from the house opposite. That must 
be the school. No doubt but that she was 
there. The door was wide open. By 
standing a little to the left he could sep the 
whole of the interior. There she was ; he 
could see her distinctly. The children 
were reading their Scripture lesson; he could 
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hear her correct their mistakes from time 
to time ; then a tall boy stood just between 
him and her, and he could see her no 
longer. There was nothing which struck 
him as strange in seeing her so employed ; 
she only looked like a lady visitor at the 
school. The lesson was over, and the 
children went to their places ; then they all 
stood up and sang ; he could distinguish 
her voice leading them. Had she ever 
sung to Andrew ? What a rich voice she 
had ! School was over ; the children came 
rushing out. He heard her ask who would 
come to the church with her ; a little curly- 
headed boy ran up and volunteered his 
services. Mr Bateman walked round by 
the end of the church ; he did not wish to 
be seen then. He heard her playing. The 
door was open; he went quietly in and 
sat down on one of the bexiches. She was 
practising something new, and one passage 
seemed to puzzle her, and she tried it over 
.several times. Then she played something 
which she knew. Mr Bateman wished they 
would play like that at the church he at- 
tended in Holme. She was a good musi- 
cian, doubtless, but what of that ? Though 
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the man who has no music in his soul is 
said to be capable of a number of bad 
things, it does not follow that the converse 
is good, Mr Bateman thought he should 
like to speak to her as a stranger, perhaps 
she might not recognize him. He heard 
her shutting up the organ, so he went out 
into the church-yard. The day was warm, 
he was beginning to feel tired, he would 
inquire of her whether there was any inn 
in the place where he could rest. 

She came quickly along the path, with 
a folio of music under her arm. There was 
more decision in her manner than when he 
had seen her last ; she was her own mistress 
now, and she had plenty to do, more than 
she could have accomplished if she had 
not had a clear head to apportion her time, 
and a determined will to keep her to it. 

Mr Bateman approached, and asked if 
there was any inn in the place in which he 
could rest. 

She recognized him instantly ; but did 
not suppose that he knew her in her school 
dress. 

^^ No ; I fear you will find no inn nearer 
than the next yillage." She saw he looked 
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tired, so she added, " But I am sure that 
John Harris, at the little farm where I live, 
will be glad if you will rest there, and will 
give you some refreshment." 

" You don't have many strangers here, 
it appears." 

" Very seldom, indeed, unless they are 
Mr Piatt's friends, and then of course they 
. go to his house." 

" You have a large school for so small 
a village." 

" Yes, I think we have. Mr Piatt is very 
anxious that it should prosper. There was 
none two years ago." 

"Indeed! what became of the chil- 
dren?" 

"I suppose they ran about; some of 
them went to a dame school." 

" Don't you find teaching hard work ? " 

" Oh I I'm accustomed to it ; use is 
second nature, you know." 

" Use wearies some people." 

" Those people who only like novel- 
ties, you mean; but that is an expensive 
taste ; only rich people can afford to get 
weary." 

" But people get weary, whether they 
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can afford it or not sometimes, don't 
they?" 

" Tired with a day^s work, you mean ; 
well, they rest and go on again." 

"No, weary, and give it up, and turn 
to something else." 

"I daresay some do; but 'a rolling 
stone gathers no moss.' " 

" They wouldn't become millionnaires, 
you think." 

"I don't know anything about that; 
but I think they would never be worth 
much, they'd never accomplish anjdjhing 
great." 

"Don't you? Some brilliant things 
have been rapidly executed, and there 
has been no time to grow weary." 

"But before the power to execute 
them rapidly was acquired there must 
have been hard work to bring those 
powers under control, and to develope 
them." 

They had walked on towards the 
school-room. He liked talking to her; 
there was a freshness about her which 
pleased him. 

"May I see your school-room?" 
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" Oh ! certainly 9 but there is not much 
to see; the parish is too poor to build 
a school immediately, but Mr Piatt has 
done the best he could," 

The room looked very neat. On 
Janet's little table were some wild flowers 
in a glass. She saw Mr Bateman looking 
at them. 

" The children bring them to me, they 
know that I'm fond of flowers ; sometimes 
I have much grander nosegays from their 
own gardens." 

It was nearly school time. Involun- 
tarily he shook hands with her. She 
went with him to the door. 

"There," she said, "you can see the 
'Chimneys of John Harris's house ; it is 
not far, and you can rest there, I'm sure." 

Janet went back to her school duties ; 
her thoughts wandered that afternoon, and 
she wondered whether Mr Bateman had 
left the village, and what he had come 
for. 

Mr Bateman did not go to John Har- 
ris's, as Janet had suggested; he recol- 
lected that Dr Thorpe had said that she 
lived with Grace. Grace then would be 
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at John Harris's, and would be sure to 
know him. He remembered her talkative^ 
bustling ways, and did not at that mo- 
ment feel disposed to encounter her.' He 
sat down imder a tree in the shady part 
of the church-yard. Either the Doctor 
was right and he was wrong, or she was a 
witch, and it was no use trying to with- 
stand her; or he was an old fool, who 
could no more be insensible to the charms 
of a pretty face than younger men. He 
began to doubt his wisdom in coming 
there, and to remember a certain piece of 
advice, about keeping at the greatest pos- 
sible distance from temptation. 

He felt sure that she knew him at 
once. He liked the way in which she 
sought to make light of her work ; she did 
not try to work on his feelings, quite the 
contrary. Dr Thorpe was right in saying 
that she had plenty of spirit. But her life 
must be one of drudgery. Poor girl ! well, 
she was a nice girl, he might admit that^ 
without wishing Andrew to marry her. 
Andrew could not marry all the nice girls. 
She was a nice girl and a pretty girl, yes, 
and lady-like, and she must be clever ;. she 
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played uncommonly well; he would like 
certain nieces of his to hear her play ; he 
hated that dum-dum of theirs from mom-' 
ing to night, and wished there was no 
such thing as a piano when they were in 
the house, but he could have listened to 
her for hours. A small organ would do 
for his dining-room very well. Then 
came the hum of the children's voices from 
the open door, as the breeze passed him. 
Say what she might, it must be laborious, 
wearying work. He wondered what they 
did at " The Vale " to make her go away, 
not that he was much surprised at her 
going; he knew them. But she was a 
plucky girl. He fancied, or tried to 
fancy, what she would say if he intro- 
duced himself as Andrew's father, but he 
could not fancy what she would say, be- 
cause she was so different from most of the 
girls that he knew. Why did she belong 
to Tudor? If she had only been some 
one else's daughter, there would be no 
difficulty. What right had he to such a 
daughter, and why didn't he take care of 
her, the rascal ! and not leave her to knock 
about in the world by herself like that? 
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He would own that Andrew had not beeni 
l^en in as much as he expected. He felt 
that he would like to see her again verjr 
much. Why should he not speak to her 
as an old friend ? She could not help her 
father behaving badly, poor girl, of course 
not; he need not quarrel with her; she 
wanted friends all the more, and he might 
be friendly, without wishing Andrew to 
marry her. 

If any one had told Mr Bateman how 
much he would alter his opinion in a few 
hours he would have said it was impos- 
sible. He was an honest, upright man,, 
who abhorred deception. He might err 
in judgment, he might be self-deceived, 
but he never intentionally deceived. Dr 
Thorpe might have argued with him, and 
no arguments might have convinced him^ 
but when he saw Janet and talked to her 
there was that about her which made him 
feel that she was as truthfrd and as up- 
right as himself. 

The church clock pointed nearly to 
four. He thought she would be returning^ 
home soon. 

He heard the children singing, and her 
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voice leading them as in the morning. 
Then the children came nmning out, and 
in little groups sought their different 
homes, or played on the green beyond the 
church. In a few minutes Janet came out, 
and walked quietly towards the farm. Mr 
Bateman passed out of the other gate of 
the church-yard ; he saw a path which he 
thought must lead into the same road, but 
beyond the village. He reached the end 
of the path just as she was passing. 

" Miss Tudor, I think we may meet as 
old friends." 

She coloured. 

" You did not recognize me this mom- 
mg." 

" Yes, I did ; but I did not think that 
you knew me." 

^^ I had not seen you for several years, 
but I knew you." 

" I remember how kind you were when 
I was a little girl ; I have a drawing-book 
now which you once sent me." 

Why did she speak only of his kind- 
ness ? Instead of dwelling on the bright 
side she might have said. When I was in 
trouble you would scarcely know me* Was 
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it that she really did not think hardly of 
him, or was it consummate tact? This 
passed through Mr Bateman's mind. 

" Did you find your way to John Har- 
ris's?" 

" I did not try." 

She hardly knew what to think. What 
did he come there for? What could he 
have been doing with himself ? 

They were close to the farm. She lin- 
gered at the gate. 

She hesitated a moment, then she 
said^ 

^^ Will you come in now ? " 

She did not in the least expect he 
would, but he did. 

Mrs Harris was in the house alone. 
Grace had gone to the next village on some 
business of her own, and Janet was glad 
she Ijad, for Grace had asked more ques- 
tions about Andrew than she cared to 
answer. 

"I have unexpectedly met an old 
friend, who knew me when I was a little 
girl." 

Mrs Harris curtseyed, and asked if 
Miss Janet was ready for her tea. 
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Janet said " Yes," and tlien ran up- 
stairs to take off her bonnet. 

Mr Bateman watched her pouring out 
the tea. It was pleasant to have a lady 
performing those little oflSces. He sighed ; 
perhaps he thought of past days when An- 
drew's mpther, a young woman, presided at 
his table. The house was dreary now ; he 
and Andrew alone. He did not seem much 
disposed to talk. Janet did not know what 
to say to him, yet the silence ^was embar- 
rassing. He turned suddenly towards her. 

"How long is it since you have seen 
Andrew ? " 

Her heart beat fast, but she answered 
with tolerable steadiness, " I have not 
seen him for a long time." 

"H— m— " 

Janet was silent, and did not raise her 
eyes. 

" He knows where you are ? " 

" Yes." 

" Pray how did he know ? " 

"He heard in some way that I was at 
Eckington, and went there, and then he 
was told where I was." 

" Does he write to you often ? " 
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"Never/' 

"Why not?" 

Why did he'question her ? She could 
hardly bear it, but she replied, " Because 
there is nothing to write about ; he will not 
come here again." In spite of her effort to 
keep it back, there was a tear in the corner 
of her eye. 

"I'll never see him again if he does 
not." 

Janet looked up in amazement. 

" He'll be here to-morrow, or he's no 
son of mine." 

Still Janet did not speak. 

Mr Bateman laid his hand on her 
shoulder. "Janet, you can forgive an old 
man ; in fondness for his son he may have 
wronged you." 

K any one had scolded Janet, probably 
the tear would never have feUen ; as it was, 
there were a great many tears. Mrs Har- 
ris looked in to see if they wanted any- 
thing, and thought that Miss Janet must 
have heard some ill news ; she didn't like 
to inquire herself, but wished that Grace 
would come back. 

Mr Bateman could not at all under- 
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stand why Janet, who had plenty of spirit^ 
should show such weakness. He supposed 
it to be a peculiarity of woman-kind. 

He must return by the evening coach, 
and it was getting late. 

" He will be here to-morrow, you may 
be sure, and, my dear, you'd better givo 
those children a holiday." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Janet was less proud in her happiness 
than she had been in sorrow, for, without 
troubling herself about the obligation she 
would be under, she wrote a note to Mr 
Piatt asking for a holiday. 

Andrew came as his father had said. 
What he said, and what Janet said, and 
what they did, shall remain untold ; it is 
very imkind to intrude on people at such 
times. Those who have passed through simi- 
lar experiences can fill up the blank from 
recollection ; and those whose experiences 
have not yet tended that way must be con- 
tent to bide their time, or to make a fancy 
picture. All that passed was, without 
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doubt, extremely satisfactory to Andrew 
and Janet, but in plain matter-of-fact, black 
and white, and read without the aid of rose- 
coloured glasses, it might look stupid. 

The day was warm and sunny. After 
awhile Andrew and Janet strolled out 
across the common where the heather was 
beginning to put out its tiny bells ; they 
sat down among the purple blossoms. A 
few tall fox-gloves were raising their stately 
heads, little blue butterflies were flitting 
here and there among the flowers, and 
high up in the sky, out of sight, a lark was 
singing. They remained sUent for some 
time ; perhaps they thought how lovely the 
scene around them was ; perhaps they only 
felt that it was in harmony with happy 
hearts ; but they remained silent — ^great 
happiness, like its opposite, despair, is silent, 
it needs no language to express itself in. 

" Andrew, it seems wicked and unfeel- 
ing of me to be happy when I don't know 
what has become of my poor father." A 
sorrowful look came over Janet's face. 

" I was thinking of him that very mo- 
ment. Have you any clue to where he is ? " 

^^ Not the slightest ; it is months since I 
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heard from him^ and I feel sure ihat my 
last letters never reached him." 

Andrew did not answer immediately. 

Janet looked up, and said abruptly, 
^' Do you know, I feel certain almost that 
he has returned to England." 

^^ I have had the same thought mysel£" 

" Have you ? That is strange ; but for 
ihe last few weeks the feeling that he is in 
England has been so strong that I have 
started at every knock at the door and 
listened, thinking that I might hear his 
voice." 

" Not very likely that he would come 
without writing ; besides, wouldn't he be 
more likely to go to Salford, thinking that 
Harry was there ? " 

" No ; I think he would come to me. 
Andrew, you don't know all I fear. I fear 
that he has succeeded no better over there 
than he did here ; if he returns he will be 
in want; every poor broken-down man 
who passes me I look at — ^it might be him. 
I know that he will come back some day 
like that. That was one reason why I 
seemed so obstinate, and chose to be inde- 
pendent. I know that I was very proud 
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sometimes, and didn't like having to feel 
obliged to people ; that was wrong, wasn't 
it?" 

" Of course it was." 

^^ Well, but, besides that, I used to think 
if he came back like I was saying, I could 
do what I pleased — ^help him — ^try to make 
him comfortable ; and if — " 

" And if you were my wife you wouldn't 
be so independent, but would have to ask 
me, was that it ? " 

" That wasn't the reason why I wouldn't 
consider you engaged to me. I don't think 
I ever should if your father hadn't altered 
his mind." 

^^ Janet, if I didn't think you loved me 
very much, I should be jealous of your 
father, and jealous of your pride." 

** Not jealous of my poor father." 

"Yes, jealous of your father. I can't 
understand a man's being jealous in the 
general acceptation of the word; if a woman 
gave me cause for jealousy she might go, 
she wouldn't be worth being jealous of; 
but I can quite understand being jealous 
of any person or thing which monopolizes 
A wife's attention." 
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" Andrew, you think I have considered 
him more than you. I didn't mean to be 
unkind ; he is poor, and unfortunate, and 
unhappy, and growing old, and you are 
young and rich, and have everything you 
can wish." 

" I hadn't you." 

" But you could have chosen some one 
else, and I thought most likely you would." 

"You did not J Janet, neither did you 
wish that I should. Why didn't you judge 
me by yourself? You did not forget me; 
why should I forget you ? " 

" You're not a woman." 

" You think men are less constant than 
women ? " 

"Yes." 

"Well, there may be differences of 
opinion as to that, and it's not worth while 
arguing the matter now ; but, Janet, you 
must know from your own experience, even 
at this moment, that the want of some one 
thing on which we have set our hearts, may 
make all other possessions valueless." 

" Not valueless, Andrew," and she laid 
her hand on his. 

" To me all the good things of life were 
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valueless. I do not mean to say that you 
are not happier now than you were a week 
ago, but I do mean to say that your hap- 
piness is very far from being as great as it. 
would be if one other wish of yours could 
be attained." 

" You would not have it otherwise ? You 
would not wish me to be very happy and 
to forget him?" 

" No, Janet, God forbid that you should 
forget him ! Only don't enumerate people's 
sources of happiness as a set-off against 
the one thing which they have set their 
hearts on, yet do not possess; happiness 
cannot be weighed in balances like that. 
Not having the one thing does not only 
make the cup of happiness less full — ^if that 
were all we should have little to sorrow 
for; but the one want often changes the 
quality of the rest ; like a drop of gall in 
the cup, it makes the whole bitter. Do 
you remember our walk by the river a long 
time ago ? " 

"Yes." 

" Do you recollect what I said ? " 

" Yes, everything." Janet was looking 
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away, stripping the bells from off the 
heather. 

" You told me of sorrows which you 
saw coming ; some had already come. You 
did not like to bring troubles on me, and I 
said two can bear it better than one.'' 

" I remember." 

"Did I speak truly?'' 

" Yes, quite truly. But it's natural not 
to wish to bring trouble on those we love." 

" Quite natural, supposing it were 
possible to avoid it, which it is not. If 
you have troubles, I musi share them, 
whether you will or whether I will. It 
can't be prevented while love lasts. Do 
you think it can ? " 

" No, I suppose not." 

" And which do you think will trouble 
me most, to have you with me to tell me 
of what makes you unhappy, to bear it with 
you if I can't remove the cause, or to 
know that you have troubles and are 
bearing them alone ? " 
. " I know what you mean, Andrew." 

" Well, Janet ! " 

Janet stripped more bells off the heath, 
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and pulled down a taU fox-gloye and picked 
off the blossoms. 

"Well, Janet, then I suppose I may 
consider it settled that you won't make 
^ The Vale ' your home when Mr Piatt 
has found another governess. I wonder 
when he will get one to suit him. I shall 
tell him he mustn't be too particular." 

" I think he hcis one in prospect who 
may do. This morning I had a note from 
him, in answer to one I wrote last night 
asking for a holiday, and he said he had 
just heard of one likely to suit. She's 
coming next week, and he asks me to stay 
a few days to teach her his plans." 

" I hope she will suit. Now about the 
troubles which we are to bear toge- 
ther." 

" It was very strange that poor Aunt 
Wood should give me the receipt for that 
money ; it was what I never should have 
expected of her. Last night, after your 
father left, it felt as if all the troubles were 
€oming to an end ; and doesn't this bright, 
beautiful day seem a good omen ? " 

" I hope it will prove so, Janet. Now^ 
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supposing Mr Tudor should return, as you 
think he may." 

" I must trust you, Andrew; " she looked 
wistfully into his face. 

He put his arm round her and drew 
her to him. ^^ Yes, trust me, Janet, in help- 
ing you to find where he is, and in helping 
you to bear the disappointment if we don't 
succeed; but for the rest he shall be in- 
debted to none but yourself. You shall be 
able to help him as independently when you 
are my wife as you would have done if 
you had remained Janet Tudor* Do you 
recollect our conversation in the conserva- 
tory at your Aunt Dent's, the night of that 
party?" 

" You were rather cross that night." 

" I believe I was ; I didn't wish you to 
remember that; I shan't be cross when 
you're my wife. But I asked you if you'd 
have me, supposing my father could be 
induced to give his consent, but supposing 
he left me nothing, and you said ' Yes.' " 

" So I would." 

^* I don't for a moment doubt it. From 
that time I saved all I could, and invested 
it welh I thought it possible that my 
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father might say some day, * Well, I won't 
refiise my consent, but you won't have a 
shilling from me; see if she'll have you 
now.' I should have acted on this, and I 
should have had a home for you, though not 
exactly such a one as I coidd have wished. 
I don't want this money now to make a 
home for you, because the old house will 
be ours, and I shall have what my father 
intended for me whenever I married, sup- 
posing he liked my wife. You shall have 
this money that I saved, Janet, to spend as 
you like ; I shall settle it on you, and shall 
have nothing to do with it further than 
seeing that it is paying you good interest* 
I don't mean it to buy bonnet-strings and 
such like, but if your father should return 
you won't have to ask me for money ; it 
will be your own, you know." 

Janet did not thank Andrew ; she did 
not speak for a long time; she thanked 
him in her heart, and loved him too much 
at that moment to say a word; but he 
understood it. 

" I am going to buy a small house 
which stands at the end of our garden with 
some of your money, Janet. I've wanted 
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it for some time, but it was not for sale 
before. It's rather out of condition now, 
but I shall have it done up. The people 
who are in it now keep it very untidy." 

" What am I to do with a house, An- 
drew ? " 

^^ Why, you must give the present 
tenants notice to quit, and I will have the 
place cleaned and repaired^ and then my 
£sither must rent it of you ; it will do for 
some of his superannuated people. There's 
the old gardener, who can just creep as far 
as the green-house, and pick off a few dead 
leaves; he and his wife can live down- 
stairs, and up-stairs there are three rooms ; 
my father will be sure to want them for 
some old clerk; and we must have some 
creepers growing over the walls, and then 
it will look rather well from our windows, 
instead of being unsightly, which it is now." 

" Oh ! Andrew, I'll let the old people 
live there ; I shan't want your farther to pay 
me rent." 

^^ I see that I shall have to look after 
your money ; my father may as well pay 
you rent as pay any one else." 

" Andrew, do look at your watch, I'm 
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sure we must have been here for hours ; the 
sun was over our heads when we came first, 
and now he is all over there." 

" It's five o'clock. Grace will wonder 
what has kept us so long." 

" Oh ! she'll guess. Mrs Harris told 
her that your father came yesterday, and 
that she was sure that something was the 
matter, and then I — ^" 

" You told her a little more." 

" Yes, it wasn't wrong. Grace isn't 
like a common servant ; she has been a 
kind friend to me ever since I was a child." 

And so they walked on towards John 
Harris's. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Mr Piatt's new governess did tolerably 
well; at least he could not with an easy- 
conscience be too particular when he knew 
that Janet's marriage was only delayed 
until he should be suited. 

The Uncles and Aunts at " The Vale" 
were all extremely pleased with what 
Niece Janet was doing, and expressed their 
satisfaction according to their diflferent dis^ 
positions. They wished her to come and 
stay at " The Vale," and Uncle Jeremiah 
and Aunt Delia would like to have given 
her a very grand wedding. Mr Bateman 
would also have liked a grand wedding for 
his son ; he attached some importance to 
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certain traditions respecting marriage feasts 
and wedding garments. But Janet said, 
" No ; after we^re married we'll be as grand 
as you like, Andrew, but let the wedding be 
very quiet; considering the humble posi- 
tion I have been obliged to fill, and also 
all that attaches to my poor father's name, 
it is better so, a gay wedding would seem 
heartless." And when Andrew told his 
father, Mr B^teman said, ^^ She's right, 
Andrew, she's always been a sensible girl, 
and good fortune has not turned her head." 
She went to ^^ The Vale " several times for 
a day or two, to go shopping in Holme 
with Aunt Mary and Aunt Delia. Every 
one was very liberal to her, and Uncle 
Jeremiah and Aunt Delia added some 
costly presents, because they wished her to 
do them credit on entering Mr Bateman's 
family. Aunt Delia's great care was a 
white silk dress, with Brussels lace flounces, 
about the fashioning of which she worried 
the dressmaker unmercifully. She called it 
the wedding-dress, but Janet had not the 
slightest intention of being married in it. 
Uncle Esau went shopping with them 
sometimes. He would have bought all 
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manner of expensive useless articles if 
Janet would have let him. His sisters told 
him that they would see that she had every- 
thing that she was likely to require, and 
that he should pay his share of the bills ; 
but this did not fully satisfy him. He drove 
into Holme one day alone, and came back 
with a great cube-like parcel by his side. It 
was a huge work-box for Janet, the largest 
he could meet with, fitted with all kinds 
of work materials ; the thimble, and pencil- 
case, and bodkins were gold, so were the 
bows of the scissors ; one of them came off 
very soon, and the scissors never would cut. 
Aunt Wood would like to have given Janet 
a quantity of house linen, which she said, 
according to the opinion of her family, 
^^ was the most respectable present to make 
to young people as was setting up for 
themselves," but as Mr Bateman had got 
everything, 'twould be no good ; this not 
being required, she would like to have 
knitted a number of worsted stockings, 
which would have been perfectly useless to 
Janet imless she had given them away to 
poor people. But Aunt Wood lay paralyzed, 
and could only use one hand ; nevertheless, 
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she wished to give Janet what she con' 
sidered a respectable present peculiarly her 
own. She sent for Uncle Jeremiah one day, 
and she sent for her receipt-book ; it was 
bound in green vellum like his ledgers, 
and it had brass clasps ; it looked like a 
half-grown ledger. This book contained 
directions for making those pickles and 
preserves which stood on the store-room 
shelves. To say that Aunt Wood prized 
that book is saying little — she believed in the 
book ; that green vellum book with brass 
clasps, and filled with crabbed writing, was 
to Aunt Wood beyond price. Uncle Jere- 
miah stood by his sister's bed-side. Aunt 
Wood held the green vellum book with 
clasps in the one hand which she could use. 
" Jeremiah," said Aunt Wood, " I sent for 
you about this book ; it's no use sending 
messages by Deborah ; servants forget. You 
have a book made exactly like this, not big- 
ger an' not smaller, an' with brass clasps, an' 
you make the best writer you have among 
your clerks to copy all as is in my book into 
the new one; mind he dots his i's, an' 
crosses his t's, an' makes han'some capitals; 
an' mind no hurt comes to my book ; you'd 
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better cover it with writing-paper — ^folks is 
careless sometimes^ an' a spot of ink might 
come on the cover ; an' you'd better lock 
'em both up in your strong box every night 
when you leaves the counting-house. It's for 
Janet Tudor I wanl^ it, so it must be done 
directly. Andrew Bateman's mother have 
been dead so many year that I don't sup- 
pose they've got a receipt-book in the house ; 
no one knows the trash an' unwholesome 
things they eats in their pickles an' pre- 
serves." Uncle Jeremiah most likely at- 
tended to his sister's wishes, for a green 
vellum book with clasps was among Janet's 
possessions. 

One bright June morning Janet was 
very quietly married at Stoke. She did 
not wear the grand dress which Aimt Delia 
had provided, but a fresh white muslin and 
a straw bonnet. It was a fancy of her own 
that she would have nothing inconsistent 
with her position as village school-mistress 
until she was Andrew's wife ; but she had 
in her hand a bouquet of white flowers 
and maiden-hair fern, which Dr Thorpe 
brought from Mrs Barrel the morning of 
the wedding. Dr Thorpe gave her away, 
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and Mr Piatt read the service. The wed- 
ding company were only. Mrs Piatt, and 
Andrew's father, and John Harris, though 
the church was nearly filled with villagers. 
John Harris said the ^' Amens " very loud, 
and meant thenr. Mrs Harris and Grace, 
in new caps and gowns, were waiting their 
return from church. Mrs Harris was in a 
flutter of excitement, for, as she confided to 
Grace, " it reminded her of her own young 
days thirty year agone." 

The knowledge people have of our pri- 
vate affairs is surprising, and the interest 
they manifest in them is still more aston- 
ishing. Andrew and Janet believed that 
they were being married very quietly, 
and that no one troubled himself about 
them. They were quite mistaken. People 
talked about them a great deal, knew a 
great deal that they did not know them- 
selves, and the very quiet wedding did not 
make them say the less. 

"It's shocking! isn't it, my dear?" 
whispered gossip number one to a dear 
Mend. " He's going to marry a village- 
schoolmistress, quite a common person. 
Of course no one will call on her." 
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" Of course not,'^ said number two. 

" I don't believe it," said number three. 

" It's breaking his father's heart," said 
number four. 

^^ Poor dear Mr Bateman ! It's dread- 
ftil for him in his old age to have his son 
make such a disreputable marriage," said 
number five. 

Number one took up the parable, and 
said that the elder Mr Bateman, being 
broken-hearted, was about to give up busi- 
ness, sell his house, leave his money to a 
hospital, and depart this life. 

An old young lady said. " Poor dear 
man, he wants some one to comfort him." 

Number two returned to the charge, and 
said, " Mrs Barrel of Eckington patronizes 
the school, and the governess had the au- 
dacity to try and catch Mr Barrel, as if 
he'd have taken notice of such a one as 
her! Mrs Barrel threatened to expose 
her." 

Number four knew for a fact that Mr 
Bateman went to Stoke and offered tiie 
girl a thousand pounds to get rid of her. 

"And poor Mr Andrew is looking 90 
ill," said number five. " What a wedding 
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for Mr Bateman's son ! I can't help pity- 
ing the young man, though he is so foolish. 
He'll be sure to suflfer." 

"Serve him right," said a lady who 
wore black silk mittens, and cherished a 
pug dog and a shrieking parrot, and had 
ohina monsters and kindred abominations 
on her cheffonier. 

" And it's all false, every word you're 
saying," said a fresh little damsel, still in 
her teens. " You oughtn't to speak ill of 
your neighbours, and you're talking of 
what you know nothing. Miss Tudor i^ 
quite a lady, and I like her, and I hope she 
will be happy, and Aunt Barrel and Cousin 
Edward like her very much, and we wish 
she had married Cousin Edward; and I'll 
tell Aimt Darrel what you say, for it's a 
wicked story." 

Janet and Andrew enjoyed themselves, 
being quite unconscious of what was said. 
They travelled about for a month or two, 
and at the beginning of autumn settled 
down very comfortably in Mr Bateman's 
old house. The five gossips all called upon 
Janet, so did the possessor of the china 
monsters, and they all ate bride-cake, 
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and drank the bride's health, and wished 
her every happiness. 

Next to their powers of invention, the 
most astonishing thing to observe, is the 
facility with which people change their 
opinion. 

Gossip niunber one discovered that 
Janet was a distinguished-looking woman. 
" And how remarkably well she looks in 
that white silk, and the flounces are real 
Brussels ! " she whispered to her dear friend. 

" And what a nice thing for dear old 
Mr Bateman, to have his son so well mar- 
ried ; what a comfort it must be to him to 
have a lady at the head of his house ! " said 
number two. 

" And you know, my dear," said num* 
ber three, 'Hhe Tudors are a vert/ good 
family, for all Mr Tudor was unfortunate." 

"And, no doubt," said number four, 
"but that her mother's family will leave 
her something handsome." 

" And it's been quite a love-match," 
said number five. 

" You know she refused Mr Barrel of 
Eckington." 

The lady possessor of the china monsters 
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was contumacious, and refused to believe 
that Miss Tudor had ever had the chance 
of refusing such an oflfer; whereupon the 
five gossips flew at her, and told her that 
people like the Barrels didn?t care for 
money, and that the Tudors were as good a 
family as themselves, and that if some peo-» 
pie, and here they looked hard at the 
possessor of the monsters, if some people 
had never had such chances, and wouldn't 
have refused them if they had, it was no 
reason why Mrs Andrew Bateman should 
not have had the one and done the other. 

Janet would have been very happy in 
her husband, and in her home, but An* 
drew had said truly that one bitter drop 
may embitter the whole cup ; her own 
family were that bitter drop. 

Harry had left Salford. The nice house 
and handsome furniture was sold, and he was 
in London with Lucy, experiencing daily 
mortifications ; mortifications which he 
would not have felt if he had cared less for 
appearance. As Mr Leveson had told Ja- 
net, Harry would find some employment ; 
he did, and he was industrious. His poverty 
was but comparative ; he never suflfered pri- 
voL. in. 19 
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vations, but it was bitter mortification to 
Kve in a tiny house, and to see Lucy with- 
out her pretty, expensive surroundings ; it 
was the penalty he paid for a long time for 
beginning where he ought to have left off. 
It was up-hill work for a time to supply 
even this with a sullied character, but the 
hardest of all was, when he really honestly 
was trying to do the thing that was up- 
right, to be doubted, and to have old trans- 
gressions flung at him, because some catdd 
not, and others would not, believe. For a 
long time even Janet could not be satisfied 
that he was doing right ; she felt like one 
walking over insecure ground, never sure 
when a secret mine might not be sprung 
under her feet, and something hideous be 
disclosed. 

Tom was still less satisfietctory. He 
gave up his profession, or it gave him up. 
He wrote plausible letters accounting for 
the change, and saying how much he could 
earn by his pen. He spoke of leading pe- 
riodicals with which he was ffoinff to be 
connected ; he wanted a little ready money 
imtil his payments w6re due — would Janet 
lend it ? Janet did lend again and again ^ 
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nintil she could lend no longer. Tom's 
payments never were due. When she 
^ould send no more, Tom felt aggrieved ; 
people who systematically borrow .and 
hang on others always do ; he took it 
as a right, and, as a matter of course, 
forgot past kindnesses, and felt wronged 
that the supplies were stopped. He wrote 
Janet a harrowing letter, reproaching her 
for living in luxury whilst he was starving. 
Andrew found her hiding her face on the 
sofa in her room in an agony of grief; he 
read the letter, comforted Janet, and wrote 
to Tom, telling him that if he possessed 
one spark of manly feeling he would not 
harass his sister, and desired that all appli- 
cations for assistance should be made to 
himself. Andrew offered to procure Tom 
43ome situation, but intimated that it w6uld 
be such as would necessitate his working, 
for that in that neighbourhood there were 
no sinecure berths. Tom, finding that 
Andrew had taken the matter in hand^ 
knew that it was hopeless for him to think 
of being maintained in idleness. He felt ho 
desire to accept Andrew's offer, but he 
really did bestir himself, and earned enough 
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by his pen to keep himself in tolerable 
comfort ; but he always spoke of Andrew 
as a hard-hearted, close-fisted man, who 
was making Janet as bad as himself. 

Of Mr Tudor they heard nothing. For 
a long time they could get no clue to his 
whereabouts, and Janet silently sorrowed. 

" I want you to come and see the cot- 
tage at the end of the garden, Janet — your 
cottage. I've had it cleianed, and painted, 
and papered ; now it must be furnished." 

They crossed the garden and went into 
the cottage. 

^^ Oh ! Andrew, how different it looks ! 
It was such a horrid little den when I saw 
it before." 

<^ So much for cleanlinesss," 

^^ Really, Andrew, it looks so nice that 
I should like to live in it. What a dear 
little kitchen!" 

"Now I think that the kitchen, and 
back kitchen, and the room beyond, will 
do for the old gardener, and up-stairs I 
thought we could put one of the old clerks 
who cannot work." 

They went up-stairs. 

"Andrew, this is more changed than 
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the down-stair rooms ; what a pretty paper ; 
and how pleasant our garden looks from 
the window ! " 

" Fm glad you like it. Now I want 
you to furnish it comfortably ; not expen- 
sively, but comfortably." 

" I shall like to do it very much. I'll 
choose a carpet this afternoon, and see 
about its being made." 

While they were talking a servant 
came and gave Andrew a letter. It was 
only a tradesman's circular, but Andrew, 
after looking at it, crushed it up and put 
it into his pocket." 

" What is it, Andrew ? Let me see," 
said Janet. 

He took it out of the envelope and 
gave it to her, but put the envelope back 
into his pocket. 

She glanced over it. " The newest 
novelties of the season ! Is that all ? " and 
she threw it away. 

" Well, then, you'll do what I asked ; 
see to the furnishing." 

" Yes ; come with me and choose the 
carpet." 

" No, I can't this afternoon." 
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" I'll leave getting it till to-morrow." 

*^ You'd better get it to-day, if you're- 
at liberty." 

" Why, Andrew, there's no hurry. One 
would think that the old clerk was waiting 
to come in.". 

They returned to the house. She put 
on her bonnet to do Andrew's bidding, 
and Andrew went out by himself. He 
walked quickly till he reached the draper's 
shop from whence the circular had come ; 
there he went in. 

" I want to speak to Mr Popham." 

Mr Popham came forward, rather sur- 
prised. Andrew went with him into a 
little back room behind the shop. 

" A circular came to my house to-day 
in that envelope ; who directed it ? " 

^^ Well, sir, nothing wrong, I hope, sir,"^ 
said Mr Popham, rubbing his hands. 

" Nothing wrong ; but I want to know 
who directed it.*" 

" Well, sir, you see when we're busy^ 
and have a lot of these to send out at the 
change of the season, we generally employ 
some one to direct them, and to get them 
ready for us. I haven't employed this per- 
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son before, sir, but his name's Smith, a 
very fair-seeming, pleasant-spoken man. 
But I hope there's nothing wrong, sir, be- 
cause, if there is, I assure you I know 
nothing of it ; we can't be answerable for 
every one we employ in tliis way." 

" There's nothing wrong ; you needn't 
alarm yourself, Popham. Where does this 
Smith live?" 

*' Well, a long way from here. It's in 
that new neighbourhood that they're build- 
ing quite the other side of the town. 
Charlton Street, number 17, is where Smith 
lives. Not a very pleasant place." 

Andrew went to Charlton Street. It was 
situated in a dreary, newly-built neighbour- 
hood, as Mr Popham had said ; the dreari- 
est-looking of all — a new poor neighbour- 
hood. There were rows of dirty, slipshod- 
looking houses, with many scarlet-curtained 
windows, from whence came fumes of to- 
bacco-smoke and spirits, and where greasy, 
sodden-looking men lounged. Andrew 
threaded that labjTinth of unwholesome 
streets until he came to 17, Charlton Street. 
He stayed there a long time, and he went, 
there the next day, and the next, but he 
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never told Janet where he had been, or 
what he had seen. That one secret he 
kept from her always. After one visit to 
Charlton Street he said, "Janet, do you 
think you could get the cottage ready by 
to-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow, Andrew, that is short 
notice ; but I'll try. The carpet is down, 
and the curtains aye up." 

" Do you think you can make it quite 
comfortable by to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, I think I can." 

Janet was as busy as possible all the 
next morning, superintending the arrange- 
ments in the cottage. Andrew came in to 
look at it. 

" Well, Andrew ! What do you think 
of it ? / think it looks most comfortable." 

Andrew said nothing, but he kissed 
her. 

" How pretty our garden looks from 
this window ! I've charged Mrs Clarke to 
have the fire burning bright, and I'm going 
to gather some flowers to put on the table, 
they make a place look homish, you know, 
as though there was someone to care for you. 
The other room is quite as comfortable as 
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this; come in and see it. But who is it 
that's coming? YouVe told me nothing 
about him, Andrew. Is he very old ? Was 
he a clerk of your father's ? " 

" He was in my father's employ." 

^^ Andrew, I don't think the old gar- 
dener's wife can wait on him, she's getting 
old, you know. I've been talking to her 
about her granddaughter, she's a strong 
girl ; I think we must have her to do the 
hard work." 

"Do, if you like." 

" Andrew, you've not told me his name ; 
the old man's who's coming here, I 
mean." 

Andrew was looking out of the window. 
" That mass of chrysanthemimis looks well 
in our garden, doesn't it ? " 

" Yes. Dear me ! it's lunch-timO) and 
my hands are ao dirty. I must gather my 
flowers after lunch, and then I want to go 
into the town. Are you going out ? " 

'^ Yes, dear, but not with you." 

Janet gathered her .flowers, and gave 

many injunctions to Mrs Clarke about keep- 

-ing up the parlour fire, and then she went 

chopping in Holme, and came back just in 
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time for dinner. Andrew had not returned, 
but she saw him crossing the garden while 
she was taking off her bonnet, and he was 
in the dining-room when she went down- 
stairs. ' 

" Well, Andrew, does the old clerk 
like his cottage ? " 

" How do you know that I've been to 
the cottage ? " 

" I saw you crossing the garden." 

" He likes it, I believe. After dinner 
you must go and see him." 

" Me ! " 

" Yes, you." 

"You'll come to." 

" Very well ; but are you becoming 
shy?" 

"No, but I shan't know what to say 
to him." 

"Say that you hope he likes the cot- 
tage and finds it comfortable." 

Dinner was over, and Andrevir's father 
had retired to his arm-chair by the side of 
the fire for his nap. 

" Now, Janet, will you go ? " 

" Yes, if you'll come too." 
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"Put on your bonnet, you'll find it 
cold crossing the garden." 

"No, it's not worth while." 

There was a gust of wind when they 
opened the garden door. Andrew put hii* 
handkerchief over her head. 

They knocked at the door of the cot- 
tage. Mrs Clarke opened it. 

^^ I kep' a vert/ good fire, ma'am, as you 
said, an^ everything looked as comfor'able 
as possible." 

They went up-stairs. Andrew opened 
the parlour door ; she thought he came in 
with her, but he did not, he turned back 
to speak to Mrs Clarke. There was a 
figure sitting in the arm-chair by the fire ; 
the hair was slightly grey. She trembled 
exceedingly. She had thought to see a 
stranger, and instead she saw a well-re- 
membered face. She was at his side, and 
her head was resting upon his shoulder, 
and as in years gone by, when in her 
childish way she sought to comfort him, 
there was unutterable love in the one 
word "Father," which was all she could 
say. 
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It was a long time before Mr Bateman 
would recognize the occupant of the cot- 
tage. But one Christmas Eve, when 
Janet had gone to see her father, as they 
sat by the fire, the door opened gently 
and Mr Bateman entered. He went up to 
Mr Tudor and held out his hand, "Be- 
cause — ^" he said, laying his other hand on 
Janet's head — "because of the blessing 
which has come into my house;" and 
when the workmen came for their Christ- 
mas gifts, and to sing their Christmas 
carol, Andrew and Janet and two grey- 
headed men were sitting by one fire- 
side. 

There was one old man who loved 
children, and whom all children loved; 
who would take them on his knee and tell 
them wild elfin stories ; an old man whom 
the young who were not children loved 
also, and if he saw such letting slip the 
golden moment of opportunity he would 
humbly, oh ! so huinbly, tell them of a 
wasted life, that if, as he said, he should be 
permitted to rescue a thoughtless one, 
even then he would not deem his life 
quite lost. 
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When Mrs Clarke became feeble Grace 
came to live in the cottage, overjoyed to 
wait on her old master, ^^who," she told 
every one, ^^were the best master in the 
world; an' if it hadn't been for them 
Higgins's, things wouldn't ha' happened 
as they did happen." Grace was a terror 
to the little Batemans, whom she was per- 
petually counselling to behave like young 
gentlemen and young ladies, but of whom 
she was very proud, 

John Harris was shy of coming to see 
Janet, " 'cause," as he said to his wife, " it 
might look as though he wanted to be 
paid." Finding he would not come, Janet 
waylaid him in the market and brought 
him home with her, to the exceeding^ 
horror of one of the gossips, who " met 
Mrs Andrew Bateman walking with quite 
a common man, and talking familiarly to 
him." 

And there was a blind man who came 
and played wondrously sweet music on 
the organ in the dining-room. Janet was 
sad after his visits, until after a time a 
fresh young face came with him. The 
young lady who defended Janet from the 
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attacks of the five gossips had managed to 
console ^^ Cousin Edward;" but there 
were two or three songs which ^^ Cousin 
Edward " persisted that no one could sing 
like Mrs Andrew Bateman. 



THE END. 



JOHN CHILDS AND SON, PAINTERS 
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THE LIFE OP EDWARD IRVING, Minister of 

the Kational Scotch Charch, London. Illustrated by his Jour- 
nal AND Correspondence. Bj Mrs. Oliphant. Second Edition, 
Bbyibed. 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait. 808. 

"We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving's character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His iriend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth : — * I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, oar hope to find.* A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work, and 
has {voduoed a biography of considerable merit. The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skiU of a practised hand. The 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme." — Times, 

**Mri. Oliphant's 'Life of Edward Irving* supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent, carrying the reader along, with something of the same 
excited admiration and pathetic sensibility with which it is widtten. On every page 
there is the impress of a laxge and masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and 
poetic skill of portraiture. Irving as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, 
but exhibited with many broad, powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong 
impresdon." — Edinourgh Review, 

** We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiAil and pathetic narrative. Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some profit, and still fewer will close without 
T^ret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of the 
man. * * * The joimial which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever g^ven to the public, and must be read by any who would form a just appre- 
ciation of his noble and simple character." — Blackwood's Magaxirie, 

*' A truly interesting and mokt affecting memoir. Irving's life onght to have a 
niche In every gallery of religious biography There are tew lives that will be ftiller 
of instructiou, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Retiew, 

** We can allot Mrs. Oliphant no higher eulogy than that her work is worthy of him 
whom it commemorates. She has contributed to our literature a work that will rank 
among the best of biographies, one that may be placed by the side of Hanna*s 'Life 
of Chalmers,' and Stanly's ' Life of Arnold.* *"^Parthenon. 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND, PROM THE 

ACCESSION OP JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Bawson Gardiner, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 
•* We thank Mr. Gardiner much for his able, intelligent, and interesting book. We 
win not do him the injustice to say it is tbe best history of the period which it covers : 
it is the only history."— ^peetolor. 

" Mr. Gardiner's history is a very good ona It is both full and fidr, planned and 
writtcsi in a manly spirit, and wiUi diligent use of the materials within reacL" — Reader. 

THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY op HENRY IV., King of France 
and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. By 
M. W. Freer. 2 vols., with Portraits. 21s. 

"The best and most comprehensive work on the rdgn of Henry IV. available to 
English readers. The Court History of Henry's Glorious Beign can hardly be more 
completely told than Miss Freer has told it." — Examiner, 

"This certainly is not the least \aluable amongst Miss Freer's worlu ; for there has 
never befbre been any narrative of the reign of Henry IV. of France so trustworthy, or 
so fiill of Act and information in every particular. The historical treasures which for 
a long period liave been buried in the French archives had never been consulted by 
any previous writer; and finr no one, perhaps, of her works has Miss Freer found 
greater resources of value than for these concluding volumes of the Life of Henry IV. 
They will be accepted as invaluable ctmtributions to his'ury, and will establish her re- 
putation as one of the most trustworthy of modem historiana "—i/rMei?0rer. 
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LES MlSl^RABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 

AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
Third Editiok. Complete in 8 toIb. post 8vo. Price Sis. 6d. 

** We think it will be seen on the whole that this work has something more thjm the 
beauties of an exquisite style or the word compelling power of a literary Zeus to recom- 
mend it to the tender care of a distant posterity; that in dealing with all the emotions, 
passions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanily, M. Victor Hugo 
has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius and the loving patience and con- 
scientious labour of a true artist But the ments of Les BCis^rables do not merely con- 
sist in the conception of it as a whole, it abounds page after page with details of un- 
equalled beauty.** — QtMtierlp Review. 

" " Les Mis^bles ' is one of (hose rare works which have a strong penonal interest in 
addition to their intrinsic importanca It is not merely the work of a truly great man, 
but it is his great and &vourite work— the fruit of years of thought and labour. Victor 
Hugo is almost the only French imaginative writer of the present century who is en- 
titled to be considered as a man of genius. He has wonderfiii poetical power, and he 
has the laci]lty« which hardly any other French novelist possesses, of drawing beautiful 
as well as strUdng pictures. Another feature for which Victor Hugo's book deserves 
high praise is its perfect purity. Any one who reads the Bible and Shakq;)eaie may 
rnd * Les Mis^bles.* The stoiy is admirable, and is put together with unsur- 
passable art, care, life, and simplicity. Some of the characters are drawn with con- 
summate skilL*' — DaUy News. 

^ *Les Mis^rables * is a novel which, for development of character, ingenuity of con- 
struction, beauty of language, and absorbing interest of situation, is approached by 
very tew. Having carefully examined Mr. WrazaU's translation of this cdebrated 
woric, we can conscientiously recommend it to the public as a perfectly feithful version, 
retaining, as nearly as the characteristic difference between the two languages admits of, 
all the spirit and point of the originaL Li its present form * Les Mis^rables * stands a 
very feir chance of having as wide a sale as the French edition.** — Bxamitur. 

" There is much to admire in * Les Mis^bles.* There are passages breathing the 
noblest spirit with a sustained loflhiess of tone. There are others fall of touching 
pathos, m. Hugo is one of the keenest observers and most powerful delineators of tiie 
human soul in all its various phases of emotion. Nor is it the fiercer gusts alone that 
he can portray. His range is wide, and he is equally masterly in analysing the calmer 
but more subtle currents wliich stir the heart to its very depth&**~Sattirda|r A^viev. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Chaslks Abriyabene. 2 vols. 
8vo, with charts, 30b. 

"A bright and cheery book. A piece of history like the aspect and fortanee of the 
land it descrlbei so well, to freshen the memory and make glad the heart. Count 
Arrivabene f s a true artist. The t>un shines on his page, and a youthftil spirit glows in 
his style. And then what a story he has to tell I— one that will intei^est the pasaiona 
of men and the sympathies ot women to the end of time.'"— Atfunteutn. 

^ Whoever wishes to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 
know what she is, what she has done, and what she has to do, should consult Count 
Arrivabene's ample volumes, which are written in a style tingularly vivid and 
dramatic."— ZNa«iu*s AU the Tear Bound. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, KG. 3 vols, post 
8vo, with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

Among others of the Duke of Buckingham's celebrated contemporaries and ao- 

Suaintanoes, of whom anecdotes will be feiuid in these volumes, are— George the 
'ourth; the I>uke8 of Clarence, Wellington, and Bedford; the Marquesses of Hertford 
and Lansdowne; the Earls of Shrewsbury and Westmoreland; Lords Grenvilie, 
Brougham, Errol, Tarborough, Arundel, Hardwick, BlesiAngton, and Dalhousie; Sir 
Robert Peel; Mr. Canning; Ladies Shrewsbury, Westmoreland, Ponsonby, Enrol, Bra- 
baaon, Howard, Ac. Amongst the Boyal and distinguished Foreigners are the Kings of 
the Two Sicilies and Bavaria, the Pope and the principal Cardinals, the Duke and 
Duchess of Modena, Biaria Louisa, widow of Napoleon, Queen Hortense, Louis, Jerome 
and Lucien Bonaparte, Ch&teaubriand, and a host of the political, litenuy, and artistic 
celebrities of the period over which the Diary extends. 

** A very amusing chronicle That it will be read with cariosity we cannot doubt** 
^^Atkenaum, 
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GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Besidence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Frbdsika Bbbmbb. Translated by Mart 
HowiTT. 2 vols., 21s. 

** The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the paUio."— 
Athataum, 

" Miss Bremor's work is fall of the most vivid and picturesque descriptions of Ored; 
Uie and scenery. It cannot fidl to delight all into whose hands it may faXL*'-^Su7k 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8yo. 5s. 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS 

of the TIMES of LOUIS XVI. By the Author of <<The 8ecre( 
History of the Court of France under Louis XV.*' 2 vols. 21s. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Henry Woodhead. 2 vols, with Portrait, 21t 

"An interesting and accurate book."— £rxam«iier. 

** An impartial history of the life of Queen Christina and portraiture of her character 
are placed before the public in these valuable and interesting volumes.'*— /'rcM. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By Charles B. 

Gibbon, M.RI.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21s. 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAVES. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
printed on toned paper. 2 vols., 21s. 
" In these volumes the social, literary, moral, and religious questions of the day are 
treated by Dr. Gumming with much clearness of perception and great liberality of sen- 
timent"— Oburwr, 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Eayanaoh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele,** " French Women of 
Letters," &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

**Thi8 work of Miss Eavanagh's will be a pleasant contributioa to the literature of 
the times, and in raising a shrine to the merits of some of the leading E^lish women of 
literature, Miss Kavanagh has also associated her own name with theirs. The work 
comprises a biography of each authoress (all women of renown in their day and genera- 
tion), and an account and analysis of her principal novels. To this task Miss Kavanagh 
has brought knowledge of her subject, delicacy of discrimination, industry, and a genial 
humour, which makes her sketches pleasant to Tead."--Atheiueum, 

FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Ma- 
tron. Thibd Edition, with Additions. 2 vols., 21s. 

*' There are many obvious reasons why records of prison life should prove an attrac- 
tive department of literature, though ordinarily they are more welcome than deserving 
of encouragement, because they minister to the cravings of our curiosity only. The 
present volumes have at least this higher pretension, that while they satiate our in- 
terest in pet murderesses and other prison monstrosities, they aim at affording us a 
ftdler view of the working of a retired and special department of State administration. 
The authoress, who has herself been a prison matron, writes throughout with good 
sense, good taste, and good feeling. The phenomena <rf female prison life which she 
describes are most curious, and we consider her book to be as authentic as it is new in 
the form and details of its infonnation."- 7%e Tme*. 

*'Thls is one or the most gen nine books— probably the best woman's book of the 
year. It is fall of lirlne interest It is the genuine and simple utterance of ex- 
periences, Interesting, touching, and useful to be known. It contains, besides the 
details of prison life, a series of sketches of prison characteis, various an<i curious, 
which are viTld sLd interesting u the livelieat inventions of the novelist."— 
Examiner, 
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THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TTJRNEI^ R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers fiimislied hj his Friends, and 

Fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. 2 toIs. 8yo. 

with Portraits and other Illastrations, 80s. 

"Ifr. Thonibuxy has had every possible adTsntage for the acoomplisbment of this 

biography— a personal acquaintance vitii Tunier, the advice of Ifr. Buskin, and the 

ready assistance of all Turner's friends. Of the inunense mass of materials taroogfat 

together Bir. Thombury has made skilM use, and constructed an honest memorial of 

the great painter. He has done his part ably. The artist will refer to these volumes 

for authentic information regarding the great modem master and his works, and the stu- 

drait of life and manners will find m them a rich store of entotainment" — DaUy Jfewt, 

''Bir. Thombury's work must not only be considered as the very best that he has 

written, but as a valuable addition to our artistic biography* To the prafesrional 

student it will be especially interesting.**— i8/isela<or. 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By 
Captain C. E. Barrett Lennard. 1 vol. 8vo. 
"A most valuable accession to our Colonial literatura Captain Lennard gives a 
vast amount of information respecting the two colonies, of that kind which an mteod- 
ing emigrant would be most glad to receive^"— 2>a0y Ifetot, 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNOER. Translated, with the Author's permission, by 
William Bernard Mac Cabb. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
" This volume is the most important contribution to the Roman question, and will 
"Lonty 



long remain the greatest authority upon it To theologians, the mastorly review of all 
the existing churches and sects, as th«7 bear upon the spiritual power, must be of im- 
measurable value. The history of the temporal power is fiill of mteresL"— iHAounuN. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By Henrt F. Chorlet. 2 vols., with Portraits, 2l8. 

''Every page of these volumes oflbrs pleasant reminiscences of some thirtj 
years^ experience. No one singer of merit, or pretension to it, no distinguished 
composer of the period, is without his or her portrait.** — Athenamm, 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OP 

TRAVEL. EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Charles John Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 rol., 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 2 Is. hound. 
** Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich ftmd of 

Information, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readers. The 

interest of his story never flags for a moment" — Athenceum, 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND the Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of 
IHDiA AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.8., 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Her Majestt. Second Edition. Royal 8?o., with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

FKENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS- By Julia 

Kavanaoh, author of "Nathalie," ** Ad^le," Ac. 2 vols., 2l8. 
** Miss Kavanagh's book is a very good one. It will obtain not only a popular suooess, 
but also a permanent place in the libraxy."— ^arammsr. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Frbd- 

RiKA Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols., 21s. 
^ ** A good specimen of what travels should be— intelligent, unaffected, nd gtvimr exact 
impressions."— ^(/lencpum. 
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Published annuolfy, m One Vol, royal 800, tcUh the Arms heauti/ulfy 
engraved, handtrnndy hound, with gilt edges, price Sis, 6d. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THntTT-BECOHD EDIXIOK FOB 1868 18 HOW BEABT. 



LoiHiB 8 Pebraob and Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta* 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the familj 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kqtt constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beaut]^ of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST 07 THE FBHTGIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical Yiew of the Peerage; 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

En^ish, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in tlie Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical List of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A CoOectlve List of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as haye left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Banames of all the 
Peer*. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familie& 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usualty borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Paughters of 
l;ukes. Marquises, and Eails, w!'o, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chi istian and 
their Husbands* Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, haying mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Honourable 
Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tra]» 



" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons : first it is 
on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the 
readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— iS/'ecto<or. 

" A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most usful publication.'*— rt'mrSL 
" As perfect a Peerage as we are ever likely to see published."— //<ra/dL 



Row IN COUMK OF PUBUOAIIOV. EaOH WoBK CoXPLETX IV A tlMaLS TOLUMB, 

illnstrmted bj Millaib, HouiAir Hum, Lbbch, Bibkxt FonxB, Jobk QiUBBr, 
TEsaaEL^ Ac^ elegantly printed and Iwond, price Sa, 

^mt anb JS^^^iM's Stanbarb Jikarj 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

VOL I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 

** The first yolnme of Meters. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edi- 
tions of Popular Modem Works forms a rery good beginning to what will doubtless be 
a very sncoessfol undertaking. * Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam 
Slick's witty and humorous productions, uid well entitled to the large circulation wliich 
it cannot fidl to attain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume com- 
- bines with the great recommendations of a dear bold type and good paper, tb^ leaser, 
bnt still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— A»s(. 

VOL. n.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a rery good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
firom boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in Inci- 
dene both wdl and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
frecdy from hand to hand, as a giit-1)ook in many households." — Bxammer. 

VOL. m.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY BLIOT WABBURTON. 

"Independent of Its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is lemarkable fur its reverent and serious spirit.'*— Quorter/j^ 
Review. 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative eflbrL Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is goo^'*—Athetutum. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THB AOTHOB OF ''JOHN HALIFAX, OBITTLBMAN.'' 

" A book of sound counseL It is one of the most sensible works of Its kind, well 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practicaL"— iSlxomeiMr. 

VOL. VI.-ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THB AUTHOB OF '' HABOABBT MAITLAND." 
** * Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and ddlght by 
Its admhrable pictures of Scottish life and scenery."— i'lM^. 

VOL. Vn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 

AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

**The best of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. It is one of the pleasantett 
iKWks we ever read, and we earnestly recommend W*Sta$uiard, 

VOL Vm.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecdestastical sovereigns."— AMMMmm. 
VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BT THB AUTHOB OF ''JOHN HALIFAX, 6ENTLBMAN." 
** In * A life ibr a Life * the author is fortunate in a good suljject, and she has produced 
a work of strong efltect"— iltt«Mn«»n. 

VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

**A delightftil book; that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to 
those who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— ^^romtiMr. 

VOL. XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating story to read this work ftr 
themaelTes. They will find it well worth tlkeir while."— ilMeN<ram. 



(CONTINUED). 



VOL. Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

"This work is redolent of the hearty Ain and strong sense of our old friend 
* Sam SUck.* Every page is aliye with fresh sketches of character, droU, qnaint, racy 
sayings, good-hamonred practical jokes, and capitally told anecdotes.** — OhronicU, 

VOL. Xni.— DAMEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

**This last production, from the pen of the author of *The Crescent and the Gross,' 
has the same elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— (7Xo6& 

VOL. XIV,— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BT BIR BERNARD BURKE. 

**It were impossihle to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interest- 
ing hook, It ought to be found on every drawing-room tabl&*'— •StancfardL 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF *' MR8. MARGARET MAITLAND." 
** Scottish life and character are here delineated with true artistic skill.**— JSTeraJtf. 

VOL. XVL— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** Mrs. Gretton*s work is interesting, and fkill of instruction.**— 7%tf Tima, 

VOL. XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

" We cordially commend this hook. The same graphic power, deep pathos, health- 
ful sentiment, and masterly execution, which place tliat beautlfiil work *Joha 
Halifax,* among the English classics, are everywhere displayed.**— CAro»te2& 

VOL. XVm.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss- Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
d*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.**— /'Imi. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF '* MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a pUce between * John Halilax,* 
•ad * The Caxtons.* **— iTsraU. 

VOL. XX.- THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BT PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW* 

**A work of singular interest, which can never fUl to charm. The present cheap 
And elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Ba.wJL"—iauttratid Nev*. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULLA KAVANAGH. 

** AdUe is the best work we have had by Miss Kavanagh ; it Is a charming story. 
The interest kindled in the first chapter bums brightly to the doee;**— ii<Acii«nfm. ' 

VOL. XXn. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

0T THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
Ixwk yiiil not diminish the reputation of the acoomplished author.'* — Satmrdajf Sentw. 

VOL. XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** A good novd. The most interesting of the author*s productiona**— iKAefueitm. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BT J. 0. JBAFFRBSON, ESQ. 
** A dellglitftil book.**— i^lAsiMPum. * A book to be read and re-read ; fit fi>r the stody 
•as 1% ell as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— jUmmsIL 

VOL. XXV,— NO CHURCH. 

'* We adviflci all who hare the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth ihe 
stndy.**— AiAMtftHn. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOYELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLAOKETT. 



LOST AND SAVED. By The Hon. Mes. Norton. 

8 Tola. (In May.) 

HEART AND CROSS. By the Author of "Mar- 

garet Maitland." 1 voL 

LIVE IT DOWN. By J. 0. Jeatfreson, Author 

of " Olive Blake'8 Good Work," &c. Second Edition. 3 v. 
" This story will satisfy most readers ; it is fitll, well considered, and well worked 
oat The plot is broad, and the interest goes on increasing to the last page; It is by 
far the best work of fiction Mr. Jeaff^reson has yet written. The episode of little Fui, 
the physician's daughter, may take its place beside Little Dombey for its pathos.''— 
Athmamm. 

TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thornbuby. 3 v. 

** This story is interesting. Bdbr. Thombury has skill in writing pictures ; there is 
■caroely a page in which some stirring scene is not thrown into a dear, well-deflned 
shape, set lorth in well-chosen words." — Atherueum. 

CECIL BEAUMONT. By The Hon. C. Stuart 

Satilb. 8 vols. (In May.) 

MISTRESS AND MAID. By the Author of 

**JoBN Halifax, Gbmtlbman." 2 vols. 

"A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it if in- 
structive" — Aihenceum. 

" The first of these volumes is as good as * John Halifax,* and written with the same 
true-hearted eamestoess. The spirit of the whole book is excellent"— ^xammer. 

St. OLAVE'S. 3 vols. Printed on toned paper. 

*'This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
wdl as some experience and knowledge of the world. St Olave's is the work of an 
artist The whole book is worth reading "—JfAaKmin. 

** A good noveL It is written with unflagging ability, and is as even as it is clever; 
The author has determined to do nothing short of the best and has succeeded. — PoU, 

THE DESERTED HOUSE op HAWKSWORTH. 

3 vols. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By George MaoDonald, 

BLA. Author of "Within and Without," "Phantaste8,"&c 3 vols. 
" There are many beautifol passages and descriptions in this book."— AMeNtftmi. 

A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author of " The 

Morals of May Fair," &c 2 vols. 
** A book which exceeds in truth and beauty all the author's former works.**— PM. 

EVELINE. By the Author of "Forest Keep." 3 vols. 

" This story is certain to prove a great success.'*— literary Timeg. 

BEATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols. 

" A highly interesting story."— Oftwnw. 

A PRODIGAL SON. By Dutton Cook, Author 

of "Paul Foster's Daughter." 3 vols. 

SLAVES OF THE RING; or, Before and After. 

By the Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of <'High 

Church " and " No Church." 3 vols. 
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